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Christians, from the lowliest to the most gifted minds, all through the ages 
have yearned for a fuller understanding of the chief mysteries of our faith. The 
principal elements of these mysteries have been defined by the Church. But the 
implications and expansion of the dogmatic definitions embrace a wide field 
of discussion and speculation for theologians. 











All recognize, however, that some aspects of these mysteries lie beyond the 
reach of the human intellect, even aided by divine revelation. Perhaps no 
theologian has attained a height closer to that limit than the great Scheeben, 
author of THE MYSTERIES OF CHRISTIANITY, which is here presented 
for the first time in English translation. 








Father Scheeben combines the strict logic of a theologian with the warmth 
of a man of prayer. The warmth pervades the logic throughout. The student 
or the professor of dogmatic theology will find here an aspect of the subject 
and a method of proof that will supplement the more familiar scholastic 
treatment. 


The scope of this volume is best indicated by the following headings of 
the ten parts. 













1. THE MOST HOLY TRINITY Vi. THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS 
ll. GOD IN THE ORIGINAL CREATION Vil. CHRISTIAN JUSTIFICATION 







lil. SIN Vill. GLORIFICATION AND THE LAST THINGS 
IV. THE GOD-MAN AND HIS ECONOMY IX. PREDESTINATION 
V. THE EUCHARIST X. THE SCIENCE OF THE MYSTERIES OF 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Byrnes Reports. If under normal circumstances one of 
our Ministers reported failure twice in succession, we would 
be inclined to think him incompetent and take steps to 
recall him. In the case of Secretary of State Byrnes who, on 
May 20, following his return from the Paris Big Four Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers, spoke to the country on the reasons 
why he failed again, no such reaction has taken place. Per- 
haps the clue to the situation was included in these remarks 
of the Secretary: “We must not try to impose our will on 
others, but we must make sure that others do not get the 
impression that they can impose their will on us.” If For- 
eign Secretary Molotoff has got the impression that he can 
impose his will upon the United States, the past gives him 
good warrant for so thinking. A willingness to compromise 
and “play the game” has apparently been misconstrued as 
weakness on the part of America. It was probably with con- 
siderable surprise that the Soviet Union found that Mr. 
Byrnes for the second time failed to give in to its de- 
mands. The American public should not congratulate itself 
on its representatives’ intransigence, which is of itself no 
hallmark of statesmanship. If there is any consolation from 
an impasse at Paris, it should come from the fact that the 
United States presents itself to the world as a nation that 
possesses convictions and principles of its own. In the in- 
terim before the reconvening of the Foreign Ministers in 
Paris, on June 15, the American public will have a chance 
to show whether it is as fickle as the Soviet Minister seems 
to think it is, or hopes it is. 


General Peace Conference. The United States delegation 
was on solid ground when it emphasized the need for the 
quick conclusion of peace treaties with our former enemies, 
Germany excepted. As Mr. Byrnes said in his radio address: 
“The four allied governments cannot indefinitely delay the 
making of peace with countries which they have long since 
ceased to fight, simply because they cannot agree among 
themselves on peace terms.” It has been Molotoff’s conten- 
tion that no general peace conference can be held until the 
Big Four have agreed on “fundamentals.” This in spite of 
the fact that, as Mr. Byrnes contends, in a world short of 
goods and short of food, crying for the return of conditions 
of peace, we cannot indefinitely delay the making of peace 
and the withdrawal of troops from occupied areas. The 
United States has therefore stated for the record that after 
this present recess of the Ministers, we will again propose 
that a general peace conference be called for July. Should 
such an agreement not be possible among the Big Four, Mr. 
Byrnes made the significant statement that the United 
States would feel obligated to request the United Nations 
General Assembly, when it meets in September, to make 
recommendations with respect to the peace, under Article 14 
of the Charter. It is clear that the Soviet Union cannot 
comfortably contemplate this latter possibility, as it could 
mean only its own embarrassment before the whole world. 
We have made our own mistakes by the dozen, and prob- 
ably are making many more now. During the next four 
weeks the American public will have a chance to study 
closely the course of events as outlined in the Byrnes report. 
If we are sure we are right, we should go ahead. 


Attention Messrs. Lewis and O’Neil. In its concentra- 
tion on more spectacular sectors of the labor-management 


front, the public may have overlooked a decision of the 
Wage Stabilization Board approving a pension fund in the 
electrical industry. Some time ago the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL) concluded an agreement 
with the National Electrical Contractors Association where- 
by employers are to deduct one per cent from gross payrolls 
and pay the money into a “national employes benefit fund.” 
This fund will be used to supplement IBEW’s own pension 
system, which at the present time pays $40 a month to all 
members reaching the age of sixty-five who have been in 
good standing in the union for twenty years. Collection of 
the money will be under the supervision of a board of 
trustees consisting of fifteen members, seven from the union, 
seven from the employers’ association, and one appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor. The union, however, will be sole 
administrator. In approving the agreement as not constitut- 
ing an increase in wages, the Wage Stabilization Board noted 
that, although the pension fund was to be administered by 
the union alone, the terms were so specific as to preclude 
diversion of the money to other non-exempt purposes. With 
this decision as a precedent, and supposing good will on both 
sides, John L. Lewis and the coal operators ought to be able 
to reach agreement on the security and welfare fund which 
has brought their negotiations to a standstill. 


Holding Up Private Relief. On May 2, the House unani- 
mously passed the amendment of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, designed to permit dispatch of private relief 
packages to individuals in former enemy territories. The 
Senate had also unanimously passed this amendment on 
April 29 (cf. America, “Packages for Ex-Enemies,” May 
11, p. 107). The House did not reconvene till April 30; the 
speed with which it acted is an indication that public 
opinion has made our legislators realize that thousands of 
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Americans are eager to send personal relief to relatives and 
friends, particularly in Germany and Austria. To date, how- 
ever, there has been no record of any action taken. 
Presumably, this hitch in the realization of a measure that 
is obviously the people’s will comes from the Administra- 
tion’s reluctance to take steps to which the Russians object. 
A report of May 14 states that the Allied Control Council 
in Vienna was generally favorable to the reception of these 
relief packages, but that the Russian member objected on 
the ground that some of the parcels might find their way 
into the black market. Such a result is indeed a possibility, 
but to state it in such terms is to make it ridiculously ex- 
aggerated. Against the certain, large-scale good that these 
packages would do, it is foolish and even criminal to bal- 
ance the probable and infinitesimal harm that might result. 
At any rate, since Germany and Austria are not functioning 
as whole nations, but are partitioned among the occupying 
Powers, every effort ought to be made to get the relief 
packages flowing into the respective zones which this coun- 
try controls. The President’s signature on the bill may not 
please the Russians, but it will ease the conscience and sat- 
isfy the desires of many an American. 


Bargaining on Famine. The tragic role that hunger can 
play in shaping the politics of Europe is clearly manifest in 
the present plight of Austria. As in every free country in 
Europe, elections thus far held in Austria have shown a 
decided trend away from communism; but yet, though 
politically uninterested in the Kremlin, the starving country 
- has been forced to appeal to Russia for wheat. Russia, de- 
spite Stalin’s recent assurance to President Truman that his 
country has no surplus foodstocks uncommitted, is ex- 
pected to come to Austria’s aid, if and when—and only if 
and when—aAustria agrees to give her a 50-50 interest in 
all Austrian industry, particularly in the oil-fields. Thus, 
despite her evident desires to the contrary, Austria is being 
sucked down into Russian economic domination; from there 
it is not a long step to full political domination. Had the 
Western Allies been foresighted enough and moved fast 
enough to prevent or alleviate European famine, Austria 
would not have been thus forced to seek aid from Russia, 
which is apparently going to calculate cold-bloodedly on 
using famine to line its own pockets. At any rate, this latest 
proof that we cannot divert a starving people’s eyes to any 
rosy picture of democracy, while others dangle before their 
gaze plump loaves of bread, ought to summon us to do our 
all to bridge the food gap in Austria. If we don’t, the 
Kremlin will, not for humanitarian reasons, but because 
famine is a trump card in its political hand. 


Lessons of the Draft Vote. In trying to analyze the 
meaning of the House vote on the draft, Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times gives up in despair. The 45-day ex- 
tension of the Selective Service Act, barring induction of 
teen-agers, cut across party and sectional lines. No economic 
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or social bloc was discernible in the analysis of votes. But 
neither Mr. Krock nor the Army nor Congressional sup- 
porters of peacetime conscription drew the conclusion they 
should have drawn. It is that they have been on the wrong 
track all along. Unlike the Navy Department, the War 
Department has failed to recognize that a permanent defense 
policy based on compulsory military training or service for 
our youth is a very unstable foundation that cannot survive 
a hurricane in the House. Meanwhile the real answer to our 
defense program is being found elsewhere and may be the 
reason why General Eisenhower has reported from the 
Pacific that morale is rising and that the doldrums of de- 
mobilization have passed, and why Hanson Baldwin has 
scouted reports about the “disintegration of the Army.” 
Baldwin writes that “improved discipline and morale in the 
Army and definite progress in organization, tactics and tech- 
nique” were evident on his recent tour of key Army posts 
in this country. The new professional attitude may be traced 
to the fact that the Army’s volunteer program is proving 
successful. The War Department has revealed in answer to 
inquiries that, as of April 30, some 736,590 men have joined 
the Regular Army. The goal of 800,000 by July 1 is likely 
to be realized. If the Army continues to learn in spite of 
itself and cleans up its policy on soldier morals, it will get 
the public support it deserves and needs for its important 
tasks. 


The Klan Castigated. Buried away in the columns of the 
New York Times for May 19 were some strong and cour- 
ageous statements of Tom C. Clark, United States Attorney 
General, anent the Ku-Klux Klan of malodorous memory, 
which is mightily endeavoring to stage a national come- 
back. Mr. Clark was addressing the National Conference on 
Citizenship at Philadelphia, and his words might well be 
taken to heart by all citizens, including even some members 
of Congress who are obviously of Klan mentality. Re- 
marking that the Klan had had “the temerity to burn the 
fiery crosses of hatred in Georgia and California,” Mr. Clark 
solemnly warned: 
In my capacity as Attorney General of the United 
States, I wish to state here and now that all the Federal 
laws at my command and all that Congress deems fit 
to give me in the future, will be enforced to the very 
limit in stamping out any organization or group which 
aims at extermination of our priceless civil liberties. 
No quarter will be given. 
For these words, thus strongly uttered, there can be nothing 
but admiration, especially on the part of Catholics, not 
merely because we are a minority group and, as such, prey 
for any mass discrimination, but above all because of the 
principle which these words express. We trust that Mr. 
Clark’s inclusive statement—‘‘any organization or group”— 
will be reduced to equally inclusive acts. The Klan may be 
the most flamboyant, but it is by no means the only nor 
the most insidious threat to our priceless civil liberties. 


New Educational Programs. An interesting thing about 
the revised programs at Harvard and Yale, at Columbia and 
Princeton, is the emphasis put on the “Great Texts of Litera- 
ture.” Critics of the Hutchins’ school of thought will see 
in this step nothing short of educational retrogression. Those 
committed to “practical, up-to-date, twentieth-century” 
curricula will be equally unfriendly to the new programs. 
Are these programs really “unique, significant and related to 
the promotion of the general welfare?” asks a writer in the 
May 11 issue of School and Society. Their suggestions as re- 
gards “general education,” he says, lie to a very great extent 

















within the cultural tradition and the humanities of 

antiquity. 
The committee’s concept of general education is not a 
practical nor a social concept. It is decidedly not 
unique, and it is not significant to the man in the 
street, but it is traditional, retreating back through 
the centuries of the past to its foundation in Plato... 
It is doubtful if the proposed changes, if put into effect 
widely, would materially alter the disposition of man 
to settle disputes by the atomic bomb. 

The trend of this type of criticism is to suggest that the 

world has not settled its besetting problems, mainly because 

our education has been set in a traditional mold and that, to 

be very frank about it, the past ages have little to offer 


toward their solution. Yet American education, by and 
large, cast off “traditional” subjects a long time ago. During 
the war educators seriously examined whether this had 
proved a good or a bad thing for American education and 
the general welfare. Not a few decided that it had been a 
bad thing. Further, while it may be true that in the past the 
social contribution of tradition was too much neglected, 
anyone acquainted with the “Great Texts” should be aware 
of their social significance even for our times. The principle 
underlying the shift “backwards” in the new programs 
seems to us a sound one. In the cycle to which we belong 
we can see only a fraction of the curve. Properly to appraise 
the curve and therefore to look ahead, we need to look back 


a few centuries to its beginning. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


IT CLEARLY CAME as a shock to official Washington, 
including the Congress, and also to editorial opinion around 
the country, that the Railroad Brotherhoods have about 
nullified the Railway Labor Act. This Act, passed in 1934 
and amended in 1936, set up a National Mediation Board, 
one of whose purposes was “to avoid any interruption to 
commerce.” If either side does not accept its award, the 
President appoints what we now call fact-finding boards to 
report to him. On the face of it, this was an ideal piece of 
labor legislation, and it apparently worked. 

As a fact, it did not work. At least twice during the war 
the case went to the President under threat of a strike, and 
in both cases Mr. Roosevelt granted the raise the railwaymen 
were asking. At that time the roads were making big money, 
the war was on, and to give the men a raise seemed the only 
thing to do. Now revenues are declining, actual losses are 
in sight for the railroads as a whole. But all the Brotherhoods 
have to do is to go on strike, and there is little the President 
can do to avert a national calamity, except to seize the 
roads, give the men a raise. Then the roads will come to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and demand a raise in 
freight and passenger rates, which will ultimately result in 
a corresponding raise in the cost of living for everybody 
in the country. 

If this were merely to show that the Railway Labor Act 
has gone by the board, it would be serious enough. But the 
further question is raised: is it possible to pass any legislation 
affecting labor-management relations? I mean any that will 
work. Labor can always nullify such legislation by simply 
refusing to work. And the closer the industry or service 
comes to being a public utility, the surer is labor of winning 
its demands, for the public authority will always be required 
to step in, with the same results as in the past. 

Such considerations seriously weaken the moderates who 
are hoping to keep labor legislation within bounds. But it is 
hard to see also how extreme measures help, for they 
inevitably come to violence in the end, and will cer- 
tainly defeat their own purpose—if that purpose is in- 
dustrial peace, as must be assumed. 

The fact is that the labor-management relation is one 
that in its operation should lie outside the scope of govern- 
mental action. It should obviously be subject to the rules of 
the common good, like every other sector of life and, as 
such, of course, subject to general governmental law. But 
as long as the relation is based on two conflicting classes, 
each seeking its own advantage, there will be conflict, as 
Pius XI pointed out about fifteen years ago. 

Wrrram Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


THE CENSUS STUDY of the Diocese of Saint Augustine, 
Fla., which Father George A. Kelly of the Archdiocese of 
New York undertook for his doctorate at Catholic Univer- 
sity, leads to some valuable conclusions which may well 
apply beyond the limits of the Diocese of Saint Augustine. 
Published under the title of Catholics and the Practice of 
the Faith, the study investigated the relation of practice of 
the faith to marital status, parents’ religion, education, eco- 
nomic status and place of birth and residence. A total of 
40,473 Catholics came under the census survey. Of these, 
18,540 were single, 3,597 were widows, widowers, divorced 
or separated; 11,284 were partners in Catholic marriages, 
2,372 partners in convert marriages and 4,680 partners in 
mixed marriages. The divorce rate among Catholics was 
found to be 1.5 per cent, as compared with the Florida 
average of 2.3 per cent. 
P In the chapter on “Religious Observance and Education,” 
Father Kelly reports that one out of every two Catholic 
children is in a Catholic school, but two out of every three 
have been in Catholic schools at some time or another. Boys 
generally receive, at least up to the eighth grade, a more 
complete Catholic education than girls. On the high-school 
level, however, girls more frequently continue their educa- 
tion under Catholic auspices than boys. Children of Catholic 
marriages receive more Catholic education than those of 
mixed marriages; in fact, the trend, in the case of mixed 
marriages, is to discontinue Catholic education after the 
eighth grade. 
> Father Kelly’s summary of the relationship between prac- 
tice of the faith and education runs in this fashion: 1) as 
the education of Catholics increases, the practice of their 
faith improves; 2) a completed high-school education seems 
necessary for the Catholic men if they are to maintain a 
decent standard of religious observance in later life; 3) 
Catholic education clearly has its effect on the practice of 
the faith, whether the people are in Catholic marriages or 
in mixed; 4) Catholic education is more important for men 
than for women. The women with even a secular education 
tend to improve in religious observance with increased 
schooling, while onby the men with a Catholic education 
have proved themselves to be superior Catholics. 
> June conventions: 9-13, Catholic Hospital Association, 
Milwaukee; 10-15, Summer School of Catholic Action, New 
Orleans; 17-19, Franciscan Education Conference, Carey, 
Ohio; 20-22, Catholic War Veterans, Newark, N. J.; 21-23, 
National Catholic Laymen’s Retreat Conference, Boston; 
24-29, Summer School of Catholic Action, Montreal. 

A. P. F. 
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National Health Program 


WILLIAM J. GIBBONS 


WHEN DISCUSSING the good points and deficiencies of 
the National Health Bill (S. 1606), introduced by Messrs. 
Wagner and Murray last November 19, understanding is 
helped if we consider at the same time other legislation 
concerned with health which has been proposed during the 
present Congress. 

Most prominent, because of the discussion aroused, is the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, which bore the official name 
“Social Security Amendments of 1945.” This bill (S. 1050) 
was introduced in the Senate on May 24, 1945, by Senator 
Wagner, on behalf of himself and Senator Murray. Simul- 
taneously a similar bill was introduced in the House (H.R. 
3293) by Congressman Dingell; whence the popular name. 
The bill is a counterpart—with certain modifications—of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill of 1943, introduced during 
the previous Congress and then referred to the Finance 
Committee, where it died. 

In addition to providing the basis for a national health 
program, these Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills would have 
greatly extended and developed our social-security system. 
Little attention has been paid to social security by Congress 
during the past seven years, despite the need for expansion 
and reconsideration, and the present Congress has again de- 
layed the day of reckoning. War and wartime prosperity 
undoubtedly share responsibility for this delay, but there is 
another factor to be considered. Mr. Wagner refers to it as 
a tendency to regard social-security contributions primarily 
as taxes rather than as insurance premiums. The tendency 
was confirmed by the unfortunate phraseology in the orig- 
inal legislation of 1935. Legislatively, this restricts activity 
in amending social-security laws, since under the Constitu- 
tion all tax bills must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill of 1945 (S. 1050) is an 
omnibus measure designed to extend social security—used 
in a more comprehensive sense than social insurance—by the 
following means: 

1. A ten-year program of Federal grants and loans for 
construction and expansion of hospitals, health centers and 
related facilities to be financed out of general revenues. 

2. Federal aid to the States for expansion of public health 
services. 

3. Federal aid to the States for maternal and child health 
and welfare services. 

4. Federal aid to the States for public assistance to needy 
individuals—aged, blind, dependent children, or others. 

5. Continuation of Federal operation of the United States 
Employment Service. 

6. Extension of the National Social Insurance system, to in- 
clude temporary-disability insurance, retirement, survivors 
and extended-disability insurance, and personal health-service 
insurance, providing for insurance of medical-care costs. 
Under this last section present social-security protection 
would be extended to 15 million additional persons, and the 
payments for those covered would be four per cent each 
from employes and employers. 

Practically all the items of the above social-security pro- 
gram are also covered in distinct bills introduced into the 
present Congress. It is only with those touching on a 
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national health program, however, that we are concerned 
here. Of these S. 1606 is by far the most comprehensive. 
Before discussing its most controversial provision—compul- 
sory health insurance—it would help to examine other points 
of the proposed national health program. 


Various PROPOSALS 


1. Hospital Expansion. On January 10, 1945, Messrs. Hill 
and Burton introduced a bill called the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act (S. 191), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Subsequently this bill was 
reported out of committee and passed by the Senate on 
December 11, 1945. Briefly, it adds to the Public Health 
Service Act provisions authorizing grants to the States for 
construction of hospitals, as follows: a) $5 million for 
surveys and planning, allocated on the basis of population; 
b) for the five fiscal years 1947-51, $75 million for the 
construction of public and non-profit hospitals, according to 
statutory formula. Provisions are administered by the Sur- 
geon General, who will consult with the Federal Hospital 
Council, consisting of himself as chairman and eight mem- 
bers appointed by the Federal Security Administrator. 

A similar bill was introduced in the House (H.R. 5628) 
on February 28, 1946, by Mr. Priest. Previously, bills imple- 
menting the same general objectives and following the same 
general pattern had been introduced into the House by Mr. 
Neely (H.R. 2498) om March 6, 1945; by Mr. Patrick 
(H.R. 2755) om March 23, 1945; by Mr. Priest (H.R. 
3561) om June 23, 1945; by Mr. Snyder (H.R. 3845) on 
July 18, 1945. Two other bills, by Senator Thomas (S. 1123) 
and Mr. Stigler (H.R. 4151), would provide matched funds 
from the Federal Works Administrator to the States for 
public-construction projects, among which public hospitals 
would be included. None of these bills has been acted upon, 
with the exception of S. 191. 

The need for special assistance to hospitals is generally 
admitted. It is in rural and depressed areas that adequate 
hospital facilities are least available. Local and State govern- 
ments or private agencies find themselves unable to provide 
sufficient funds for construction or expansion of existing 
facilities so as to make them really adequate. Recently Public 
Health Service estimated that there is in the nation a deficit 
of about a quarter of a million hospital beds, while another 
200,000 more beds are so obsolete as to be dangerous to the 
health and life of the patients. The Hill-Burton Bill (S. 191) 
would go far to remedy this situation through the equalized 
distribution of grants and loans to State, county and mu- 
nicipal governments and to non-governmental, non-profit 
organizations, for the construction of new hospitals and 
health centers and the rehabilitation of old ones. Regarding 
this bill, Father Alphonse Schwitalla, S.J., President of the 
Catholic Hospital Association, recently stated before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor: 


With specific reference to the hospitals, I wish to join 
others who have expressed to this Committee their 
gratitude for this Committee’s success in dealing with 
S. 191. We entertain the fondest hopes for the success 
of this forward-looking, constructive and socially 











The only conceivable difficulties with the Hospital Con- 
struction Act are the possibilities—not necessarily realized— 
that a multitude of administrative regulations might prove 
burdensome to the hospitals and that the sabaaeataes 
hospitals, which would still have to draw much of their 
funds from private sources, might bear a disproportionate 
share of the burden. 

These non-governmental, non-profit hospitals have long 
formed the backbone of our general hospital service for 
civilians. Thus.far only in the special fields—such as hospi- 
tals for mental defectives, tubercular patients, etc., or for 
the armed forces and veterans—has government, Federal, 
State or local, taken the lead. Today, however, medical ex- 
penses have so increased that a condition for maintaining 
non-governmental hospital initiative is the provision of some 
form of Federal subsidy. This S. 191 attempts to give. It 
cannot be overlooked that any further extension of health 
services or development of a national health program 
depends in large measure upon the immediate improvement 
and expansion of hospital facilities, both public and private. 
Without proper hospital facilities and the reduction in costs 
to the patient for hospital care, any extensive health pro- 
gram, whether voluntary or compulsory, will prove un- 
successful. 

2. Public Health Services. Section 4 of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill (S. 1050) would greatly strengthen the 
Public Health Service, by providing additional funds for 
demonstrations, training of personnel and administrative 
expenses. More funds for grants to the States—provided they 
develop suitable public-health programs—would be available 
under this section. The grants would not be on a simple 
50-50 basis but rather according to needs of the State and 
after proper standards were in force. This particular section 
of S. 1050, providing “Grants to States for Public Health 
Services,” appears as Part A of Title I in the later S. 1606, 
the “National Health Act of 1945.” In the latter bill the 
section on hospital construction, which originally preceded 
the section on public health, is dropped in view of passage 
in the Senate of S. 191. 

Extension of public-health work is badly needed and 
meets with approval by all save those to whom economy is 
the unique test of legislation. (Incidentally, spending of 
money for preventative measures through a satisfactory 
public-health program may easily prove most economical in 
the end.) No question arises, therefore, as to the desirability 
of legislation along this line, at least so far as the general 
intent and procedure are concerned. It has been pointed out, 
however, that the authorization of further assistance to 
public-health programs should not be made in such a way 
as to exclude the possibility of grants to non-governmental 
non-profit organizations. While much public-health work is 
of such a nature as to necessitate public administration, it 
still remains desirable to have voluntary, non-profit organ- 
izations participate at times. They should not be ruled out 
in favor of complete performance of all public-health work 
by governmental agencies. 

3. Maternal end Child Health Services. Private and local 
effort has proved inadequate for meeting all needs in this 
field. Clearly there is room for Federal assistance, especially 
to backward regions. One section of S. 1050 was devoted to 
the provision of aid to maternal and child health programs 
in the States. With but minor changes the same provisions 
are found in S. 1606. On the Federal level it is the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau who administers the funds and pro- 
motes the services. In general there is no objection to the 
intent and provisions of this section. The way should be 
left open for the participation, so far as is possible, of vol- 


untary agencies, as was pointed out in connection with pub- 
lic health services. 

During the present Congress another bill was introduced 
(3.1318) to provide extensive maternal and child-health 
services, and development of child-welfare services. This 
bill, the “Maternal and Child Welfare Act of 1945,” is much 
more detailed than the pertinent sections in S. 1050 and 
S. 1606. It was introduced by Senator Pepper, for himself 
and Messrs. Walsh, Thomas of Utah, Hill, Chavez, Tunnell, 
Guffey, LaFollette, Aiken and Morse, on July 26, 1945. No 
one would deny that the intention behind the act is to fill 
a very real need, but there can well be question about its 
com iveness. One who follows the publications of the 
Children’s Bureau sooner or later will come to feel that many 
of the Bureau’s staff think in terms of public medicine, 
understanding by that not merely governmental dispensing 
and supervision of funds but actual rendering of medical 
services by governmental employes. There are evidences of 
this kind of thinking in some of the provisions of 
S. 1318. 

It should be recognized that in planning a national 
health program we must reckon with the attitude not only 
of those who are satisfied with things as they are but aleo 
of those who believe in outright public medicine. Monsignor 
John O’Grady, Secretary of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, in his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor thus expresses the problem 
upon which S. 1318 focuses attention. 


There is a second concept with which we have to deal 
in planning a national health-security program. It is 
the concept of those who believe in a general program 
of public medicine for all the people of the United 
States. We find such a concept in the Maternal and 
Child Welfare Act of 1945 (S. 1318). This proposed 
legislation would provide a complete program of medi- 
cal and hospital care for all mothers and all persons 
under 21 years of age. This would mean a complete 
program of medical and hospital care for 50 million 
people in the United States. 


A program thus conceived does more than assist the States 
or provide maternal and child-health services, services for 
crippled children and child-welfare services where necessary; 
it fundamentally changes the scope of the Children’s Bureau 
as at present conceived. For this reason S. 1318 must be less 
acceptable to those who wish to preserve, so far as is pos- 
sible, our voluntary agencies than are the sections in S. 1050 
and S. 1606 which can be reconciled with the continued 
existence of such agencies. 

4. Medical Care of Needy Persons. Special provision for 
the care of needy persons, who cannot pay the ordinary fees 
nor contribute to ordinary health-insurance funds, is essen- 
tial to any complete health program. Ideally, it would be 
desirable to make as little distinction as possible between 
those who are “needy” and those who can contribute to the 
program. The unpopularity of the needs-test is well known. 
Therefore, if at all possible, those in need should be taken 
care of through the same insurance program as those who 
contribute, contributions being made for them out of gen- 
eral funds. So long, however, as there is no comprehensive 
health-insurance program, by which practically everyone 
would be insured, either in a voluntary or government 
system, the need remains for further extension of public 
assistance to the indigent requiring medical care. Section C 
of Title I of the National Health Bill is an integral part of 
cornpulsory health insurance. Title II of S. 1606 is concerned 
with this subject. We shall discuss it in some detail next 
week. 
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MOTHER INDIA’S 
BARE CUPBOARD 


LALBAL MITTRA 


ONE IN EVERY FIVE PERSONS on the face of the earth 
lives in India. When that country faces famine, the results 
take on the proportions of a world disaster. Herbert Hoover 
has just visited India, and even the superficial survey made in 
his rapid inspection of the country moved him to predict the 
death from famine of millions this summer. The Fourth 
Horseman has ridden roughshod over the prostrate form of 
Mother India before, most recently in 1942, when one and 
one-half millions died on country roadsides and in the streets 
of Calcutta while in search of crumbs. The past war is the 
cause of famine in Europe. But why is India overcome by 
famine? Why cannot the people regiment their forces of 
production to resist the onslaught of starvation? 

The fact that a land of farmers should starve to death ap- 
proaches the proportions of a Chestertonian paradox. India 
is almost wholly an agricultural country, yet no nation is 
so poorly nourished, few nations have so low a standard of 
living. The demand for food far exceeds the supply. Zealots 
of the Neo-Malthusian doctrine are itching to remedy India’s 
plight by a system of “planned parenthood”; fortunately, 
India’s religious spirit ignores the expedient of frustrating 
nature. The adherents of Lenin would destroy the ancient 
organic social structure of India in order to divide her wealth 
among the masses, although they know well that the despoli- 
ation of the few wealthy would be an insignificant aid to the 
four hundred millions who need help. India’s plight is an 
economic problem to which trained economists have the an- 
swer in the industrialization of the country. To attain this, 
Indian nationalists must first achieve independence. Mean- 
while India faces a famine that may blot out the lives of mil- 
lions of her people and leave permanent marks of debility on 
the survivors. 


r PopuLaTion Densiry DeMaNps INDUSTRY 


India’s main problem is an overcrowded population. To a 
visitor coming from New England or from the densely set- 
tled parts of Italy, the heavily populated regions of Cochin 
in the south or the United Provinces in the north of India 
make his homeland seem as sparsely occupied as Texas. Al- 
though its area is only half that of the United States, India 
contains three times as many people. If the whole popula- 
tion of the United States were crowded into New England, 
conditions there would approximate those that now prevail 
in India. 

India has never enjoyed a standard of living comparable to 
that of the western world because technological develop- 
ments since the Industrial Revolution have coincided with 
British rule in India, and industries have been restricted. 
Confined to agriculture, her condition has necessarily wors- 
ened with the increase in population. The same soil that fed 
179 people per square mile in 1900 must now provide for 
246, the average for all India. Nor is the population evenly 
distributed over the country. Population trends have fol- 
lowed the lines of fertility, which are found along the sea- 
coasts and the alluvial basins of the Ganges, Indus, Brahma- 
putra, and the five rivers of the Punjab. Accordingly, Co- 
chin shows 953 persons to the square mile, Travancore 792, 
Bengal 779, and so down to the least populated desert tracts 
of Sind, which have only 94 persons to the square mile. The 
1941 Census reveals a fifteen-per-cent increase over the pre- 
vious ten years—fifty millions more to feed; yet the land has 
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not expanded in area to accommodate them, nor have the 
harvests been sufficiently abundant to provide the food nec- 
essary to feed them. 

India’s impoverished economy runs in a vicious circle. Her 
farming is poor because of overcrowding, and the nation is 
underfed because of poor farming. Malnutrition is the ave- 
nue for every disease and the explanation of India’s very low 
life expectancy. The rate of Indian infant mortality for 
children under one year is the third highest in the world— 
167 deaths per 1,000 births. In six days I have seen eight 
babies brought to a Catholic orphanage by men whose wives 
were too weak to nurse the infants or had died of starva- 
tion. Given the best care by the Sisters immediately on ar- 
rival, six were so debilitated they could not be saved, and 
only two survived. 


Lire ExpecTANcY 


If India is economically a vale of tears, her people do not 
have to suffer it long. Life expectancy for them is the short- 
est in the world. If he survives the first year 2 man may ex- 
pect to live to the age of 34 years, women one year less. 
From the meager records obtained, it is clear that malnutri- 
tion is the prime cause of early deaths, that the undernour- 
ished cannot resist cholera and tuberculosis, that fevers are a 
chronic and fatal malady due to physical impoverishment. 
Almost everyone in India, European as well as native, car- 
ries some fever virus in the blood which becomes active 
when the vitality is weakened. 

The economic cost of this short life expectancy to India 
is enormous. The birth and death rates would not be changed 
were men to live longer, but greater capital production 
would result. During half his present life-span, an Indian is 
dependent and relatively unproductive, consuming at the 
cost of others. In his prime he is cut off by death, whatever 
skill he had acquired is lost, and the burden of supporting 
the nation devolves on those who lack experience. 

A survey of Indian production reveals the poverty of the 
country. Nine out of ten live in the 700,000 villages and 
cultivate the land surrounding them. Independent farming 
units, which are the basis of American agriculture, do not 
exist in India. Allowing for some village craftsmen, such as 
blacksmiths and carpenters, and some small shop-keepers, 
seventy-two per cent of the people depend directly on agri- 
culture for a living, with the result that the average farm 
is only four acres. By way of contrast, the American farmer, 
representing only twenty-six per cent of the population, 
finds it difficult to make ends meet while cultivating 140 
acres. How then could he manage to support a family on 
four acres? 


NEED FoR INTENSIVE AGRICULTURE 


Could Indian farming expand through the reclamation of 
more land? At present one-half of India is arable land under 
cultivation, and one-quarter, mostly in the Indian States, is 
forest, chiefly because the land is useless for anything else. 
There remains one-fourth—150 million acres—of waste 
land, waiting to be reclaimed by means of irrigation. This 
stupendous project is beyond the power of private initiative; 
only the government could finance such an undertaking. 

Even with that land which as now cultivated produces so 
little, India could reasonably double production by intensive 
cultivation. One of the principal commercial crops is cotton, 
of which the yield is only 98 pounds to the acre, whereas 
the United States yield runs to 200 pounds, and Egypt nets 
450 pounds. Sugar cane, another commercial crop, produces 
only ten tons to the acre in India against forty tons in Java. 
Food-grains suffer in like comparison; where England gets 














2,000 pounds from an acre, India now gets only 690 pounds. 

Indian agriculture suffers from lack of sufficient irriga- 
tion and fertilizers. For the most part, India depends upon 
rainfall and, unlike countries where precipitation occurs 
throughout the year, in India the monsoon deluges the 
country in various parts from May till September, and little 
or no rainfall is expected in other months. By an extensive 
system of dams and canals the monsoon torrents could be 
impounded and released during the dry season. Such a scheme 
would raise India to the level of Egyptian production, but 
that would require the operation of several TVA’s, which 
would be possible only under a strong, independent, central 
government. 

A more immediate need to aid the farmers is the cheap pro- 
duction of fertilizers. Manufactured chemical fertilizers are 
costly, mostly imported, and entirely beyond the purchasing 
power of the farmers, whose annual family income is less 
than $100 a year. The manure of 180 million cattle should 
be applied to the land, but is needed as fuel for cooking, 
since coal is lacking and wood is scarce or, after transporta- 
tion costs are added, too expensive. This means that one- 
fourth of the land must lie fallow if sufficient nitrogen is 
to be stored to make the soil yield anything. Yet, with hold- 
ings as small as four acres, the farmer cannot allow nature to 
rest. 

India’s inability to feed herself on her own agricultural 
produce might be compensated by foreign trade. England 
would starve in less than a year unless she exchanged indus- 
trial products for food from other nations. Unfortunately, 
Indian industry is such an infant that it can do little. The 
current wealth of any nation is estimated by its social out- 
put, that is, the net result of labor working on capital to 
produce goods. India’s agricultural output is too low to feed 
the country, and her industrial output has been insufficient 
to make up the deficit in agriculture which would be needed 
to pay for the import of food. 

The Aga Khan figured prominently in the news recently 
when he was weighed in diamonds and the value of the 
gems distributed in charity. Such an event confirms the 
popular fallacy that India is a fabulously wealthy country. 
Undoubtedly the 600 Princes in the Indian States, ranging 
in size from Hyderabad with a population of 15 millions to 
Lawa of a few thousand people, are wealthy men; besides 
these are thousands of Zemindars or big landlords whose 
incomes are sizable. But if all these were dispossessed and 
the wealth distributed to the masses, the difference would 
mean little to the latter. The Indian economy operates on a 
feudal system. Landlords, who usually began their careers as 
money-lenders, have acquired title to nearly all the land; 
peasant farmers retain some undefined title by which they 
cannot be removed but must pay a fee in kind and con- 
tribute a number of days of free labor to the landlord. Other 
farmers have lost their land entirely and work for a wage. 
This latter class had increased 50 per cent in the 1920’s. 
Today one-third of the farmers own no land whatever. The 
maldistribution of wealth in India is excessive and is a fertile 
ground for communism. 

India is a stricken land. Her vast population is unable to 
feed itself because of her low agricultural productivity. The 
margin between supply and demand is the prime cause of 
the high infant-mortality rate, widespread disease and short 
life expectancy. She could be a prosperous nation. With the 
reclamation of 150 million acres through irrigation, the 
abolition of the feudal landlord system, the supplying of 
low-cost fertilizers, Mother India could double production 
and adequately care for her four hundred million people. 

There is another factor to the solution, however, which 


would expedite a more rapid recovery. India must indus- 
trialize. True, urbanization is the bane of the industrial age. 
This is not a necessary evil, but an evil that can be pre- 
vented by planning. So far there are only seven cities in 
India with a population over 500,000. Since hydro-electric 
power will become the energy-supply for industry, and 
such power will be available all across northern India and 
the sea coasts, industries need not rush to the cities, where 
living costs and wages are higher. Perhaps the threat of the 
atomic bomb will ultimately bring about the decentraliza- 
tion of industry in all countries and put an end to slum 
conditions. 


INDUSTRIAL PossrBILITIES 


India has barely entered upon the industrial age. Her sub- 
stantial industries are limited to cotton textiles, raw jute 
and burlap, cane sugar and some steel. During the war, 
355 cotton mills managed to clothe India, replacing the 
English and Japanese cloth formerly imported; yet the 
average annual consumption of cotton cloth in India is only 
15 square yards per person, less than half the consumption 
in England and one-fourth that of the United States. Of 
sugar, 151 factories produced over one and one-half million 
tons in 1943; yet 324,000 tons had to be imported from 
Java to meet the domestic shortage. The jute industry has 
brought some prosperity to Bengal, where 107 mills turned 
out 1,200,000 tons of yarn, canvas and sacking “1 1940. 
In the same Province is located the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
the largest in the British Empire; the total production of 
this industry in 1940 was nearly two million tons of pig 
iron, and close to one million tons of finished steel. Though 
these industries began in an incipient stage at the close of 
the last century, practically all have become major indus- 
tries since 1918. 

Industry in India absorbs only two million workers 
directly. That is to say, it supports only eleven per cent of 
the nation, whereas thirty per cent of the people of the 
United States gain their income from industry. If India were 
to supply only her own domestic needs, she would employ at 
least ten million workers. And, taking advantage of the low 
wage rates now prevalent—twelve cents an hour for skilled 
and four cents hourly for unskilled—she could capture, as 
Japan did, a large part of world trade. With increased em- 
ployment, wages would rise but, even if the rate doubled, the 
cost of industrialization would still return huge profits to 
industry in India. 

This is the solution to India’s economic problem. Given 
her independence and the abolition of strictures on industry, 
the landlords would be quick to liquidate their holdings to 
invest in industry, thereby returning the land to the farmers 
if government would finance the transfer. With such capital 
available and cheap hydro-electric power supplied, industry 
would soon make giant strides, attracting twenty to thirty 
million workers, thereby relieving pressure on the land. In 
turn, farm-holdings should then expand sufficiently to give 
the farmer a surplus from which to improve his cultivation 
and to purchase the products of industry. 

The first step in the re-awakening of India is political 
independence. That goal now seems possible of achievement. 
The tremendous task of reforming the present economic 
system will then tax the skill and ingenuity of her leaders. 
India’s potential strength is enormous, but whether she will 
rise as a great nation depends upon the system and institu- 
tions she develops in utilizing the riches of her natural re- 
sources and the labor of her millions. A new star will appear 
in the East if she follows the right path; meanwhile, millions 
face starvation on the old road this summer. 
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THE CHURCH AND 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
EDWARD J. BERBUSSE 


MEN NOT VERSED in history may come to the conclu- 
sion that progressive thinking on an international society is 
2 creation of the modern mind. Another group may attribute 
the origin of this world-family thinking to the originality of 
the seventeenth-century Protestant, Hugo Grotius. Both 
groups, however, would assert that such ideas were not a 
product of the Church of Rome. They might even insist 
that when Pius XII—in his 1944 Christmas Allocution— 
strongly recommended united action of nations under inter- 
national law with the intent of securing mutual assistance 
and international peace, the Pope was merely following the 
thought of the day and hoping to profit from expediency. 
The truth is that the Catholic Church has always taught 
that mutual service and friendship are the sure fashioners of 
peace in the family of peoples. 


Sts. AuGusTINE, IsmporE, THOMAS 


When, in the fifth century, the Goths under Alaric were 
pouring into Italy and sacking the city of Rome, St. Augus- 
tine was fusing the best of Roman political thinking and the 
principles of Christianity, in order to begin the expression of 
a definitely Catholic political philosophy. In his De bono 
conjugali (“On the Good of Wedlock”) we read: 

Inasmuch as each man is a part of the human race, and 

human nature is social, and has, for a great and natural 

good, the power also of friendship; on this account God 
willed to create all men out of one, in order that they 
might be held in their society not only by likeness of 
kind, but also by bond of kindred. 
For Augustine peace, which is the “tranquillity of or 
is the rightful possession of family, state and the world; it is 
the benefit that every social sphere must bestow on its equal 
and subordinate. This great harmony of order is to find its 
ultimate expression in the international family, wherein 
member-states are destined by nature to live in concord. 
Mutual service and friendship are his tonics for a world that 
wants peace. 

The early seventh century saw St. Isidore of Seville pen- 
ning his E¢ymologies, in which we read that “the world is 
the domicile of all nations”; that there are three societies— 
of families, of cities, and of nations. In turning to the society 
of nations, he discusses what we of today would recognize 
as international law, which he calls the law of nations, be- 
cause “nearly all nations observe it.” This Law of the na- 
tions, he says, 

. . » comprises the seizing, building and fortifying of 

settlements; wars, captivities, servitudes, postliminies 

(the right of recovering lost liberty, or of returning to 

former status after release from captivity), treaties of 

peace, truces, the obligation to respect the inviolability 

of ambassadors, the prohibition of intermarriage with 

foreigners. 
By means of his Treatise on Law, St. Thomas Aquinas pro- 
vided later thinkers on international law with foundation- 
concepts from which they could develop this law of nations. 
St. Thomas says that “the law of nations is indeed, in some 
way, natural to man, in so far as he is a reasonable being, 
because it is derived from the natural law by way of a con- 
clusion that is not very remote from its premises.” We will 
see later how Suarez and Vitoria used this passage with great 
effect to advance the idea of the necessity of a law of na- 
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tions, and that this necessity is derived from international 
law’s intimate bond with the natural lew. 
VrToRIA AND SUAREZ 


In Francisco Vitoria we have one of the greatest Catholic 
thinkers in international law. This sixteenth-century Domini- 
can lectured and wrote so learnedly on the law of nations 
that in 1933 the Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States acclaimed him the one who “established the foun- 
dations of modern international law.” Living in Spain when 
the New World was discovered, this learned theologian was 
confronted with the problem of the legal status of the 
Indians and their state in relation to Spain. In his book, 
On the Indies, Vitoria made it clear that the Indians are 
owners under both public and private law; that “discovery 
gives no support to a seizure of the aborigines any more than 
if it had been they who had discovered us.” So exhaustive is 
his discussion of legitimate and illegitimate titles for the at- 
taining of a foothold in America by the European that it 
would require many pages for presentation. A brief quota- 
tion will indicate his thought: 

At the time of the Spaniards’ first voyage to America 

they took with them no — to occupy the lands of 

the indigenous population . 

The Indian aborigines are ‘not barred . . . from the- 
exercise of true dominion. This is proved from the 
fact that the true state of the case is that they are not 
of unsound mind, but have, according to their kind, 
the use of reason. 


If Vitoria were alive today, he would be looked upon as one 
of the most advanced of progressives, for he regarded the 
international community as organic in nature, one which 
must aim toward a federation of the states of the world. 
In his book, The Laws of War, we read that international 
differences should be settled in an international court. In the 
midst of war, “it is never right to slay the guiltless, even as 
an indirect and unintended result, except when there is no 
other means of carrying on the operations of a just war.” 
Punishments, at the war’s cessation, “should not exceed the 
degree and nature of the offense.” In his Treatise of Civil 
Authority our present-day isolationists may be shocked to 
read: 

International law has not only the force of 2 pact and 

agreement among men; but, also, the force of a law; 

for the world as a whole, being in a way one single 
state, has the power to create laws that are just and 
fitting for all persons, as are the rules of international 
law. Consequently, it is clear that they who violate 
these international laws, whether in peace or in war, 
commit a mortal sin; moreover, in the gravest matters, 
such as in the inviolability of ambassadors, it is not per- 
missible for one country to refuse to be bound by inter- 
national law, the latter having been established by the 
authority of the whole world. 
So convinced is Vitoria of regulation under the law of na- 
tions that he finds its origin in the virtual consent of the 
whole world, and demands that the abrogation of the same 
be made only by the whole world; while he immediately 
adds that “it is impossible that the consent of the whole 
world could be obtained for the abrogation of the law of na- 
tions.” In fact, he regards action contrary to the law of 
nations as illicit, since such action brings injury and in- 
equality. 

As Vitoria founded his practical principles and conclu- 
sions in problems of international law on St. Thomas’ Trea- 
tise on Law, so Suarez advanced and completed the philo- 
sophical treatment of law on the groundwork laid by St. 








Thomas. Apart from teaching theology at the University of 
Coimbra and opposing that absolute monarch, James I of 
England, Suarez wrote the Lews, which is the most compre- 
hensive work yet written on the philosophy of law. After a 
very complete discussion of law, Suarez argues to a certain 
community among states in virtue of the rational nature of 
man, and concludes: 


Wherefore although each perfect state, republic or king- 
dom, may be in itself a perfect community and made 
up of its own members, nevertheless any one of these 
is also a member in a certain way of this world, in so 
far as we regard the human race. For these communities 
were never so individually self-sufficient that they did 
not need a certain mutual aid, society and communica- 
tion, sometimes for their better existence and greater 
utility, and sometimes for a moral necessity and need, as 
is evident from usage. 
This bond existing among the family of nations Suarez re- 
gards most highly, telling us that there has always been a 
quasi-political and moral unity which indicates the natural 
precept of mutual leve and mercy, a unity which is extended 
to all. Looking upon the family of nations, he therefore 
concludes: 


Consequently, such communities have need of some 
system of law whereby they may be directed and prop- 
erly ordered with regard to this kind of intercourse and 
association; and although that guidance is in large 
measure provided by natural reason, it is not provided 
in sufficient measure and in a direct manner with re- 
spect to all matters; therefore, it was possible for certain 
special rules of law to be introduced through the prac- 


tice of these same nations. 
A CHrIsTIAN CONCEPT 


Suarez shows that never, before the coming of Christ, had 
the universality of men been gathered together in one 
political body; but, rather, it was divided into various com- 
munities. Nevertheless, he argues, in order that communities 
may be of mutual aid and preserve themselves in justice and 
peace, it is fitting that certain common rights be observed 
under a quasi-common federation and consent. These com- 
prise what is called the law of peoples, and have been intro- 
duced more from tradition and custom than by any definite 
constitution. Suarez and Vitoria here offer a difference of 
outlook on international society. Vitoria favored a strong 
federation of states with powerful sanctions to enforce its 
legislation, while Suarez espoused the idea of a somewhat 
looser confederation. Both, however, were opposed to the 
anomaly of a particular state living in “splendid” isolation 
from its fellow states. For to these Catholic thinkers the 
fact stood that, though a state could become self-sufficient, 
it was still bound in justice and charity to the succoring of 
a fellow state that needed its aid. This was as clear as the 
fact that a man of wealth was bound to aid his fellow man 
in need. Their thinking clearly points to the moral obligation 
of states to engage in the life of international society, 
thereby conferring the benefits of such association upon 
each other. 

The Church, however, did not confine herself to mere 
speculative thinking. It was her universal interest in man 
and man’s social organization that urged her to render prac- 
tical this political thinking. We read, in the In Pluribus of 
Leo XIII, that “ . . . with the passage of time and events, 
by the persevering work of the Church, the society of na- 
tions was made over and united in the likeness of one family, 
Christian and free.” 

Catholic ethics teaches that the state is a “perfect so- 


ciety.” A perfect society is one which is “self-sufficient in 
attaining its own end, and is not naturally subordinate—as 
a part—to another society.” This definition was formulated 
to express what was the common experience of previous 
centuries, i.e., civil societies living in isloated self-sufficiency. 

Today, however, the circumstances of nations have 
changed. It is clear that now each civil society requires of 
necessity a union with the family of nations. It is an organ- 
ism that has dependence on world society, and remains 
handicapped until it finds its completion in cooperative 
living with all other civil societies. It seems, therefore, 
that our definition of a “perfect society” is open to im- 
provement. 


Prus XII 


Gathering the threads of Catholic political thought, the 
Church again speaks. In the Christmas Allocution of 1944, 
Pope Pius XII addressed the world on the importance of 
international agreement and cooperative action. In his words, 
“... the absolute order of beings and purposes, of which we 
have repeatedly spoken, comprises also, as a moral necessity 
and the crowning of social development, the unity of man- 
kind and of the family of peoples.” 

So vital is this thought to the Pontiff that he assured the 
world of no reform or lasting peace until men have realized 
and acted upon this bond that exists in the family of peoples. 
The Holy Father went further in his statement, and asserted 
that: 


. . . the authority of such a society must be real and 
effective over the member states, in such wise, however, 
that each of them retains an equal right to its own 
sovereignty. Only thus will the spirit of sane democracy 
be able to pervade the vast and thorny ground of foreign 
relations. 


And, finally, he spoke burning words to prompt the forma- 
tion of an international commission to legislate peace and 
sanction its violation: 


. . an essential point in any future international ar- 
rangement would be the formation of an organ for the 
maintenance of peace, of an organ invested by com- 
mon consent with supreme power, to whose office it 
would also pertain to smother in its germinal state any 
threat of isolated or collective aggression. 


Men who find that the common good of world society is 
their goal and that absolute sovereignty is a hindrance to 
this goal will find the political thinkers of the Church an 
arsenal for international democracy. If we want a group of 
thinkers and writers who will bring social justice and charity 
into the family of nations, then our search is into the past as 
well as into the present—in St. Thomas, Vitoria, Suarez and 
Pius XII. 





WHO’S WHO 


LALBAL MitTrrRa is the pen name of an Indian student 
from Bengal and Bihar who at present is studying 
economics and sociology in the United States. Mr. Mittra 
hopes to continue his studies in London next year, 
after which he plans to return to India to aid in the 
reconstruction of the socio-economic order there. 


Rev. Epwarp J. Bersusse, S.J., who taught American 
Government at Regis High School, New York City, for 
a number of years, has contributed articles on education 
and social topics to the Catholic World and Our Sun- 
day Visitor. Father Berbusse is at present at Wood- 
stock College, Maryland. 
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SENATE AGAINST STRIKES 


REGARDLESS OF THE OUTCOME of present industrial 
disputes, the Senate will probably pass some kind of anti- 
strike legislation. In a somewhat similar crisis, it will be 
remembered, and in much the same sort of angry, vindictive 
mood, the Senate passed the Smith-Connally Act, which was 
supposed to prevent strikes in war industries. Although that 
ill-fated law remains on the books, it has few defenders to- 
day, and some of those who fought most eagerly for its 
passage admit now that it failed to achieve its objective and 
probably did more harm than good. With this as a precedent, 
we doubt whether any law written under the strain of the 
present crisis will prove very satisfactory. We shall be con- 
tent if whatever emerges from the Senate will not make the 
confusion worse confounded. 

Ultimately, however, legislation must be written which 
will help labor and management to settle their disputes with- 
in the framework of law and with proper regard for the 
general welfare. Toward this end it is of the utmost im- 
portance that Congress proceed in tranquillity, and only 
after having made a thorough study of contemporary indus- 
trial relations. For several months now a resolution has been 
pending in the Senate calling for such a study. Introduced 
by several pro-labor Senators as a substitute for drastic anti- 
labor proposals, it has been effectively stymied up till now 
but, in the event the Senate passes some kind of restrictive 
legislation, there should be no further objection to the kind 
of study it envisages. 

Plainly such a study is needed, as the brief strike of the 
railroads has dramatically demonstrated. Previous to the 
walkout of the engineers and trainmen, a large body of 
opinion argued that the root of the trouble in industry lay 
in the National Labor Relations Act, and that if the Act 
were properly amended, there would be, if not peace, at 
least a workable truce between labor and management. The 
Act, it was said, had turned out to be lopsided. It forbade 
a list of unfair labor practices by employers, but was silent 
on unfair practices by unions. It imposed on management 
an obligation to bargain collectively with representatives of 
the workers, but laid no corresponding obligation on unions. 

Another argument stressed the inadequacy of, rather than 
any positive defect in, the Act. It pointed out that, although 
the Act encouraged collective bargaining by favoring union- 
ization and obliging employers to bargain collectively, it set 
up no machinery to prevent stoppages of production when 
the parties to a dispute were unable to arrive at any agree- 
ment. Many of those who argued in this way, as well as 
those who called the Wagner Act one-sided, pointed to the 
Railway Labor Act as a model for supplementary legislation. 

But now the Railway Labor Act, which imposes, at least 
in practice, mutual obligations on labor and management 
and sets up an elaborate machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, has spectacularly failed. Had it not been 
for a personal appeal by President Truman, the entire rail- 
transportation system would have come to a complete stop. 
Perhaps, then, the Railway Labor Act is not the model for 
reforming the Wagner Act that many have held it to be. 

On the other hand, the railroad strike should give pause 
to those who have consistently defended the Wagner Act 
and opposed any change in it on the ground that the Act 
has not yet been sufficiently tested. This school of thought 
contends that, given time, labor and management will learn 
to live together and settle their disputes with a minimum 
of strikes and lockouts. But the rail strike gives little com- 
fort to those who think in this way, because among all 
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American unions the Railroad Brotherhoods are among the 
most seasoned, and they have been bargaining collectively 
with railroad management for a good many years now. 
Whatever the cause of the breakdown in rail negotiations, 
it was not the imexperience of management or the unions. 

The fact is that in the difficult field of industrial relations 
there are all sorts of unanswered questions. Until the facts 
have been collected, studied and digested, as the Senate 
resolution contemplates, wise men will hesitate to give defi- 
nitive answers, 


CLEAN HANDS ON DP’’s 


REVIEWING THE PLIGHT of Europe’s displaced per- 
sons, and referring to it in the Pope’s words as “that con- 
tinent’s saddest human problem,” this Review urged our 
State and War Departments not to close D.P. camps in the 
American zones (cf. April 6, p. 9). Om April 22, Secretary 
of State Byrnes announced that these camps, scheduled to 
close on Sept. 1, would remain open and charged with the 
care of some half-million D.P.’s, until the UN takes action” 
on their ultimate disposal. 

This is good news, and represents a victory for those 
fighting for the cause of human rights. Further good news 
comes from London, where the UN Special Committee on 
Refugees and Displaced Persons has settled its most con- 
troversial issue, that of getting “political émigrés” included 
under the heading of displaced persons. Russia and her 
satellite countries, it will be recalled, have held and still 
hold that nationals who left a country because of disagree- 
ment with and/or fear of the political regime, are not dis- 
placed persons and should not come under the protection 
granted that class. The Special Committee voted down the 
Russian view, 10 to 6, but the dispute is by no means 
“settled”; the Russians may simply refuse to cooperate fur- 
ther; the whole matter will not be finally decided until the 
UN takes it up this Fall. 

In the meantime disturbing reports continue to come in, 
which ought to be clearly considered and promptly spoken 
on by the State Department. On April 1, it was reported 
by Warsaw that 200,000 Poles in the American zone in 
Germany were to be repatriated, the U. S. Army supplying 
food and transportation. This spirit of cooperation, the 
report went on, was in marked contrast to that in the 
British zone, where authorities were “hindering repatriation.” 
It is inconceivable that British occupation chiefs, plagued 
by the same food problems that beset the American zone, 
would prevent anyone from getting out and relieving them 
of another mouth to feed. It is likewise hard to believe that 
200,000 Poles in the American zone were all perfectly will- 
ing to return to Poland. Is there not the suspicion here that 
U. S. Army authorities are again yielding to Russian pres- 
sure and descending to forceful repatriation? 

Again, on May 13, the U. S. Third Army forced 243 
Russians to return home. True, the men were alleged to 
have fought in Nazi ranks, but surely the world knows by 
now that not everyone who fought there did it willingly. 
Rather than be forced “home,” one of the Russians attempt- 
ed suicide. And this, the report admitted, was the third such 
forced repatriation by the Third Army. 

Despite this country’s repeated statements that no one 
would be forced back into his country against his will, the 
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unfortunate and confusing secret Yalta agreement on refu- 
gees (cf. America, “D. P. Tangle,” March 23, p. 634) is 
undoubtedly working injustice to many. Passions are still 
too high, distinctions too vague, for us to yield to pressure 
and return ex-Russians to Russia or ex-Poles to Poland on 
the mere say-so of those nations. 

What is imperative right now is that this Government 
freeze all D.P.’s in American zones, about whose willingness 
to retun home there is the slightest doubt. Let there be a 
moratorium on all forceful repatriations—else it is quite 
likely that we will come to a final decision in the whole 
complex matter with hands by no means clean. 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS” ONLY 


THREE PRINCIPLES OF AMERICANISM need to be 
fought for and firmly established if American people who 
trust their children to “non-public” schools are not to be 
treated as citizens to a limited extent only. The first of 
these principles is that Catholic and other “non-public” 
schools are an integral part of “public education.” The sec- 
ond is that citizens need not be non-Catholics in order to 
secure the full benefit of any assistance the Government may 
give. And the third is that the Congressional power to tax 
and to appropriate, which is limited by the “general wel- 
fare” clause of the Constitution, may not be applied in a 
manner discriminatory against States or individuals. 

Opposed to these principles is the Federal-aid bill, spon- 
sored by Senators Hill, Thomas and Taft, which has just 
been reported out of the Senate’s Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

This Federal-aid bill (S. 181, amended) authorizes ap- 
propriations of $150 million for the year beginning July 1; 
$200 million for the next fiscal year and $250 million for 
each succeeding fiscal year. Its intent is to help equalize 
educational opportunities among the States. But the ap- 
propriations are limited to public schools for the benefit of 
public-school” children only. 

Looked at in this context, “equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities among the States” is merely a vote-getting phrase. 
In reality it is “across the hills and far away” from the 
meaning of the “general welfare” clause of the Constitution. 

A condition laid down in the Hill-Thomas-Taft bill re- 
quires States enjoying Federal assistance to make a “just 
and equitable apportionment of such funds for the benefit 
of public schools maintained for minority races.” The prin- 
ciple here involved has a further application. In Father Paul 
Blakely’s words (America, March 12, 1938), “to exclude 
the children in Catholic [and other “non-public] schools 
from the benefit of Federal subsidies, whatever these may 
be, is as unreasonable, unjust and unconstitutional as to 
exclude those children who are entrusted to Negro schools.” 

We believe that Senate Bill 181 cannot stand the test of 
constitutionality. Not only does it contravene the plain 
sense of the “general welfare” clause but, as a discrimination 
against citizens whose children are not in “public schools,” 
it violates the Fourteenth Amendment. 

All who stand for full rights of citizenship for all Ameri- 
cans should protest immediately and energetically to their 
representatives in the Senate and House against this discrimi- 
natory and un-American bill. 


INTELLECTUAL RELIEF 


There is one aspect of the whole relief problem that has not, 
we think, yet received adequate attention—what is called 
“intellectual relief.” It is the problem of relieving the acute 
distress being suffered by large potions of the academic world 
of Europe—by university professors, scholars, scientists, 
writers and students. 

Everyone is rightly concerned over the plight of starving 
children. They are the hope of the nations, and consequently 
the wards of humanity. On them the nations depend for the 
continuity of their sheer physical life. All possible must be 
done for them. 

However, the nations (and above all the Church) have 
also an intellectual life—a life of thought and culture, of 
progress in learning. This life is of the highest importance. 
To see the physical life undermined by hunger is tragic. To 
see the intellectual life of humanity weakened, and the cul- 
tural heritage of individual nations dissipated, is no less 
tragic. 

The prime bearers of humanity’s intellectual life are the 
universities, and the people in them—professors and stu- 
dents—who are dedicated to the pursuit of knowledge and 
the service of truth. How profoundly these people and their 
high work have suffered from wartime and postwar-time 
disorder is still a hidden chapter in the sorrowful history of 
our era. But their problem is very real and we cannot afford 
to ignore it. 

One principle must be insisted on: “intellectual relief” is 
primarily the responsibility of those who themselves belong 
to the intellectual world. Pius XI’s doctrine about the “‘apos- 
tolate of like to like” here finds application. Each member of 
the worldwide community of scholars must suffer with his 
suffering brethren, and take active measures in their regard 
~—measures to relieve not merely physical distress but that 
more acute distress which the scholar feels when cramping 
limitations are put upon his mind and upon his freedom to 
pursue his scholarly ambitions. 

During the war Catholic student federations in Canada 
and elsewhere collaborated in the work of World Student 
Relief (a joint agency composed of International Student 
Service, the World Student Christian Federation and Pax 
Romana). American Catholic students were not permitted 
this collaboration. It is obviously not our place to question 
the wisdom of this decision. However, it is now being recog- 
nized that an opportunity was lost. By contributing directly 
to student relief, our students would have been educated to 
a sense of their membership in a larger student world, and 
to a corresponding sense of responsibility towards their 
fellow-citizens in that world. 

At all events, another opportunity now presents itself, 
not to students but to professors and their institutions. In 
D. P. camps and elsewhere in Europe (especially to the East) 
there are many intellectuals of high ability, thwarted in their 
will to contribute to humanity’s intellectual life. They can 
be reached, and they can be rescued. Under President 
Truman’s directive of Dec. 2, 1945 quota vistas are avail- 
able, if an invitation to the United States is had, and passage 
money ($175.00) is guaranteed. 

If each Catholic college and university here would issue 
one or two such invitations, at least an “Isaian remnant” of 
these intellectuals would be saved. Some know enough Eng- 
lish to teach; others would be valuable in research work and 
writing. Professors are not wealthy, but, if they felt their 
responsibility, could they not contribute enough to finance 
this “intellectual relief?” 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


CATHOLIC POETS 


TAKE A STAND 
A. M. SULLIVAN 


A CALL FOR AFFIRMATIVE STATEMENT by the poets 
of America was made in the Manifesto of the Catholic 
Poetry Society at the Congress held on Sunday, April 29, 
in New York, celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Society. More than 500 poets, critics, edu- 
cators, editors and publishers attended the Congress, which 
included a solemn high Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
followed by a reception for the poets, luncheon, five panels 
and the final assembly at Hunter College. The Mass was a 
holy festival for poets, with Bishop Joseph P. Donahue, 
Vicar General of the Archdiocese of New York, pontificat- 
ing. He was assisted by the poet priests, Rev. James J. 
Galvin, C.SS.R., as deacon, and Rev. William A. Donaghy, 
S.J., as subdeacon. The sermon was preached by the poet- 
artist, Franciscan Fray Angelico Chavez, a Major in the 
United States Army Corps of Chaplains. 

Father Chavez sounded an eloquent assembly call in his 
sermon, “The True Nature of Man,” tracing man’s appre- 
ciation of the natural beauty of the world and his search 
for the ultimate meaning of existence amid the arguments 
of doubt and the prescience of faith. The true nature of 
man, the poet finds, is linked to God, and it is the poet’s 
duty “to advance thought upward, to point out an old but 
ever new direction—the one from which we fell.” Father 
Chavez, pointing to the fallacy of modernism, said: 

Today we find modern writers babbling about “‘ad- 

vanced thought” and “new directions.” Their thoughts 

indeed advance forward to human novelties, never up 

to divine verities. They seek new directions, but on a 

horizontal plane like mice in a maze, or downward, 

like worms in the ground—never upward on the wings 
of the spirit because they deny that spirit exists or that 

it has wings. All is sounding brass and tinkling cymbals 

because it not only lacks but also denies divine charity. 
Revealing an intimate knowledge of modern poets, Rev. 
John S. Kennedy, Editor of the Catholic Transcript of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, discussed briefly the gradual shifts in 
point of view by poets of the high technical caliber of 
Auden and Eliot, tracing their change from agnosticism 
toward a traditional Christian concept. Father Kennedy, 
speaking in the sharply focused phrases that belong to modern 
criticism called the poetry of realism “a surface poetry,” 
hard, glinting, but of no depth. 

The measure of our blindness is to be found in our 
conviction that the fission of the atom is the most 
portentous fact of the times. It is nothing of the sort. 
Actually, it is quite secondary to another series of fis- 
sions long in progress; namely the successive fissions 
of faith and philosophy, of the truth about man and 
human life. This process, traceable at least as far back 
as the Renaissance, has resulted in the breaking up of 
an integral entity into disparate pieces labeled political 
man, economic man, na man, religious man, 
esthetic man and so forth, and the changing of the 
harmonious organism of society into a clamorous, con- 
tentious cockpit of autonomous individuals, deified 
nations, races, sects, classes and parties. 
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Father Kennedy asked the poets to accept their tradi- 
tional responsibility as prophets in a material world: 

The answer to intellectual and moral fission is fusion; 

but fusion without truth becomes confusion. The 

searching, the finding, the recognition and the accept- 
ance of the irreducible, irrefragable truth about man, 
his nature, his life, his destiny—this is the most urgent 
business of the moment. How is the poet involved 
here? Frank Sheed says something to this effect: that 
the poet is the seer whose function is to penetrate to 
the truth of things, and the sayer who communicates 
the truth of things in a precise, vivid, kindling way, 
touching more than the intellect and unique in poetry. 

This is putting the poet’s role simply but exactly. 
Geoffrey Parsons, editorial writer for the New York Herald 
Tribune, has been for more than twenty-five years the 
anonymous friend of poets through his column “A Week 
of Verse,” appearing on the editorial page of the Herald 
Tribune. Mr. Parsons came through with the startling state- 
ment that reader-tests show more men read the Herald. 
Tribune’s poetry than women. Acknowledging that he fre- 
quently sampled from Spirit, the magazine of the Catholic 
Poetry Society, he praised the high standards maintained by 
the journal of the Society in the choice of the poems. 

Taking an attitude of unfeigned pride and delight in the 
crowd before him, Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S. J., chairman 
of the luncheon, reminisced on the events of the fifteen 
years before when he called together a few earnest writers, 
editors and educators to establish the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety. “Little did I dream of seeing this visual evidence of 
its success,” he said, telling of the doubts and obstacles that 
beset the group in its formative years. Father Talbot paid 
especial tribute to the energy and tenacity of John Gilland 
Brunini, Editor of Spirit, for the years of labor given to the 
task of managing the Society’s affairs. 

Gorham Munson, an editor for Prentice-Hall, Inc., but 
more widely known as an instructor in the craft of writing 
at the New School of Social Research, spoke on “Poetry and 
Propaganda” in Panel No. 1. The writer of this report served 
as chairman for the meeting and set the stage for the dis- 
cussion with the general observation that “All poetry is 
propaganda” and that “Propaganda” as a word had ac- 
quired an unfavorable aura, especially since World War L 
The speaker was asked: “What is it we object to in poetry 
that is labeled propaganda-verse—whether it be of a politi- 
cal, social or religious character?” Mr. Munson in his paper 
developed a logical answer, the gist of which is that readers 
consciously or unconsciously object to “the prose motive” 
which destroys the illusion, transport and beauty that belong 
to great poetry. He cited two examples: a poem of social 
protest by Shelley and Edwin Markham’s Man with « Hoe, 
showing where Shelley, the greater lyric poet, failed, and 
Markham of the lesser gift succeeded. Markham, of course, 
stated in the midst of the success of his poem that he did 
not deliberately set out to write a poem of social protest. 

“No man belongs to himself alone,” stated Father John 
S. Duffy, C.SS.R, the speaker in the panel devoted to “Indi- 
vidualism in Poetry.” Following his introduction by Prof. 
Donald F. Connors, Chairman, Father Duffy outlined the 
poet’s responsibility to the talents entrusted to him. 

The poet belongs first to God, then to himself, and 

then to all mankind. No poet is in the world to delight 























and flatter himself with obscure and musical persiflage; 
if he has the divine gift of melodious utterance, he is 
not entitled to waste it on himself. Again, no poet is in 
the world to engender desperation, scorn and brutish- 
ness in the souls of his listeners; if he speaks to men in 
his published works, he has no right to turn them from 
hope, or encourage in them their fatalism or their run- 
ning-away from God and all decent spiritual realities. 
James Craig La Driere, Ph. D., of the Catholic University, 
defined “The Role of the Critic” as a guide and arbiter of 
values, and aroused some discussion on the relative places of 
truth and beauty as necessary elements of poetic enjoyment. 
Sister M. Thérése, Sor. D.S., attracted a spirited group of 
poets to her panel on “Poetry—lIts Interpreters and its Tor- 
mentors.” Using her intimate knowledge of modern writers 
as a springboard, Sister Thérése made skillful distinctions in 
evaluating the qualities of modern writers. 

“Poetry as Experience” was the subject of J. G. E. 
Hopkins, Associate Editor of Spirit. “Poetry considerd 
as experience, is a means of knowledge,” said Hopkins. 

In a poetic experience, whether that experience be the 

creative intuition of the poet as he makes a poem, or the 

process by which the reader of a poem re-lives in full 
sympathy the creative act and so shares in the poet’s ex- 
perience, the mind and will work in concord toward 
the acquisition of real knowledge. The emotion involved 
operates in the will, brings about discernment in the 
reason, and causes an effective knowledge of the thing 
and not of a thought of the thing. 
The final Assembly brought together all the poets in the 
College Theatre where George N. Shuster, President of 
Hunter College, welcomed the visitors and presented the 
final speakers, Prof. Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Francis X. Connolly, head of the English De- 
partment of Fordham. Dr. Mercier’s subject, “The Role of 
Tradition,” led him into a sequence of comparisons on the 
development of the French literary tradition with the present 
and dealt at some length with the revolt of Romanticism 
against Classicism. Summing up, Dr. Mercier said: 

The great tradition in literature is the tradition of 

beauty at the service of truth. But we must make a 

further distinction. A formula of St. Thomas may after 

all be beautiful because of the concise, adequate ex- 
pression of a great truth. A mere abstraction, however, 

is not literature. To have literature, we must have ob- 

jective truth in a concrete form. Literature cannot be 

purely of the reason. We must then say more explicitly 
that the great tradition in literature is the tradition of 
concrete and adequate expression of objective truth in 
an art-form . . . Our final definition of the great tradi- 
tion may then be: the great tradition in literature is 
the tradition of the concrete and adequate expression 
of objective truth against the background of God's 
order. 
Dr. Francis X. Connolly called for a reaffirmation of poetic 
values, a re-statement of basic principles of spirituality that 
must be the spine of poetry. The speaker held that the radi- 
ance of the soul of man was reflected from the essential 
splendor of God, and in accepting this concept the poet was 
fulfilling his true vocation as an instrument of the Almighty 
in His love of man. 

The purpose, vision and energy of the Congress received 
a genuine focus in the “Manifesto,” which stated the position 
of the Catholic Poetry Society from a critical vantage point. 

Despite an air of preachment, it offers a comprehensive an- 
alysis of the present state of poetry and a hope for its repair. 
One need not agree with all of its indictments, but it does 
blow through the fetid air like a clean and angry breath. 





Let’s listen to a few of its punch lines (The italics are mine). 
“Poetry has been enslaved by those who are the enemies 

of the human spirit.” 
A diagnosis of poetic ills: The sickness of poetry is the 
sickness on one hand of those writers who agitate, de- 
press and confuse their readers and themselves; on the 
other, of those who hold that poetry is a mere matter of 
pleasant words, neatly arranged in pretty patterns to 
present platitudes, easy sentiments, nature reports and 
routine i 

The plus and minus quality of experimentation: Ex- 
perimentation, with due regard for the essence of 
poetry, can contribute much of value. But minus that 
regard, in all its exaggerations it has been given over- 
dominant place in the publishing field. 

The old, old story of the poetic snobbery of the cults: 
Cliques of men and women writers continue to 
the art of poetry with various cults of unintelligibility 
and pretend to discover meaning in sophistications of 
language which demonstrably are meanin 

For those who try to make Pegasus a pack borse: 
Other writers, pretending to be devoted to poetry, in- 
stead are devoted to the spread of political, social and 
ideological theories. 

Estimating the degree of intensity of the critical 
vacuum: These factors of decay would not exist were 
the majority of publishers and critics zealous to pre- 
serve the art of poetry. Instead, many publishers have 
surrendered, very often because they are ignorant of 
poetic standards, to the exclusive influence of noisy, 
prolific and aggressive social and political revolution- 
aries. Even more responsible for the decline of poetry 
today are the critics and editors of critical journals. 
Some, unwilling to study what poetry is, have aban- 
doned criticism to become noncommital reporters. 
Others have enlisted as the acknowledged spokesmen 
and propagandists for special groups interested in poetry 
and only as a means to an extraneous purpose. Others 
subscribe to the critical fallacy that poetry is merely 
technique, an amusing and esoteric game of semantics, 
or an abstract scientific language. We hold that since in 
greater part entrenched critics lack real poetic knowl- 
edge or lack real conviction or lack real courage, 
criticism has failed in the urgent and necessary task of 
evaluating the poetic literature of our time. 

The need of tradition as a spiritual and esthetic 
enchor: His poetry must be solidly founded in a phi- 
losophy which unwaveringly sees a man as a whole. It 
connot be set adrift on a sea of negation or unsolved 
speculations. It cannot afford to be cut off from the 
rich heritage of tradition. 

The public function of the poet as bard, prophet and 
leader: [Poetry] is personal expression from one gifted 
among his fellows to see new aspects of the spiritual 
universe in which man has his being. It is universal, not 
cloistered, expression. We call upon poets, publishers 
and critics to consider these principles, basic in any fine 
art, and to re-examine their vocations. We call upon 
them to rediscover great and liberating ideas. We call 
upon them to be alive to vision and inspiration. We 
call upon them to rescue themselves and their public 
from the morass of mediocrity into which most poetry 
has fallen. 

A complimentary bard, not of the faith, said, “Only 
Catholics could run a racket like this.” But accepting his 
tribute in the spirit given, the listener recalled Father Tal- 
bot’s words of the first difficult years of the Catholic Poetry 
Society when “only a few were gathered in His name” for 
the task of stimulating the bardic impulse in the muted 
tongues of Catholic poets. 
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Let showers of 
blessings from the 
Sacred Heart en- 
rich your life. You 
can enroll anyone, 
living or deceased. 
Enrollment is per- 
petual and the spir- 
itual advantages 
continue after 


death. 


Spiritual Advantages of 
Membership 


1. You share in a daily Holy Mass for 
members alone for all time. 


2. You share in the labors of our mis- 
sionaries and the sacrifices of over 
3,000 members of our religious com- 
munities. 


3. You enjoy the merit of educating 
priests for the work of saving im- 
mortal souls. 


4. You benefit from special prayers and 
the Holy Rosary recited daily in all 
our institutions. 


An offering of five dollars for each person is asked 
or twenty-five dollars for a family enrollment 
(parents and their children). Payments may be 
made at your convenience; enrollment begins im- 
mediately. Certificate sent for each enrollment. 
Large certificate sent on request. 





Priests of the Sacred Heer? a 


t 
| 
SACRED HEART MONASTERY : 
Hales Corners, Wisc. i 

Please enroll the following in the , 
Sacred Heart Mass League. , 
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BOOKS 


A TORTURED AND A PEACEFUL SOUL 


Tue Quiet Man. By Patrick Purcell. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 

THe Unsroken Heart. By Robert Speaight. The Ba- 
silian Press, Detroit. $2.50 


A CHOICE PLACE on any shelf of current Catholic novels 
should be won by these two books. The first will probably 
attract fairly wide attention; it is the current Catholic Book 
Club selection, and its author is somewhat known for his 
earlier and quite attractive Hanrahan’s Daughter. The sec- 
ond, despite the fact that its author is a well-known actor 
and a poet of some note, will probably not sell half so widely 
as it deserves, mainly because it comes from a small publish- 
ing house. But neither book, more’s the pity, will rival the 
current best sellers; all the more reason, therefore, why these 
columns, which are dedicated to the preservation of the finest 
in Catholic taste, should spread themselves a bit on the occa- 
sion of two really fine Catholic novels appearing in the same 
week. 

The Purcell book is utterly Irish; it is warm, funny, 
nostalgic, sentimental and imbedded in the faith. And it is a 
wonder among wonders—it is an Irish book that has a lot 
to say about Irish politics, and of the Black-and-Tan days, at 
that, and which nevertheless never raises its voice to the 
stridency of partisanship. 

It is the story of a wonderfully well-rounded character, 
Peter O’Dea, the schoolmaster, the quiet man. From the first 
day he comes to be the assistant to the boisterous, warm- 
hearted giant, Jer Coady, through the period of his own 
tenure as master, his marriage to his assistant, the birth of 
their son, Markie, his wife’s death and his struggles to raise 
the boy properly and help him find his place in life, the quiet 
man is a consistent, dependable, lovable character, and one 
well worth knowing. 

As in Mr. Purcell’s earlier book, much of the charm of 
this lies in the wit and penetration of the conversations, 
with the added technical improvement that here the dialogs 
are more in hand and do not impede the action. 

However, it would be wrong to give the impression that 
the story is all sweetness and light. The agonies of oppres- 
sion and civil war are muted in the background and swell, 
at times, into conflict with the quiet voices of the main story ; 
but these fears and tensions are seen through the eyes of a 
man who is certainly no coward, but a judicious, temperate 
lover of his country and his people, able to take and maintain 
the long view. Above all, there is no note of bitterness, such 
as we find giving an unripe-persimmon taste to the stories 
of an O’Casey and an O’Flaherty. 

Mr. Speaight’s book is harder to assess, because it attempts 
more in a more difficult field. It is a psychological story of 
the efforts of a young Irishman, raised with no faith by a 
brilliant, domineering aunt, to find a foundation for his life. 
His father had been killed in the Easter Rebellion (a fact 
which he finds out only as he is recovering from a long 
mental illness), and had gone through much the same strug- 
gle as his son is now engaged in, but had found peace and 
faith at the last. . . . The young man falls in love, but it is 
such an utterly possessive thing that both he and Rhoda real- 
ize that it can never come to a happy fruition. She marries 
an Italian concert pianist (who is really the finest drawn 
character in the book), and when Desmond attempts, in a 
moment of passion, to force his attentions on her, it results in 
her falling to her death. 

From this moment on, Desmond comes to the real crisis 
in his life; suicide runs through his mind, but he is saved by 
the wise care of his doctor-friend and the deep understanding 
of Rhoda’s husband. Finally, the discovery of his father’s 
diary opens the road to faith, and the book ends with Des- 
mond finding, in the cathedral at Chartres, that his heart is 
finally broken with contrition and open at last to the prompt- 
ings of supernatural faith. 

Mr. Speaight has written a thoughtful and mature book. 
The outlines of the story and the denouement are perhaps a 
little cloudily handled; what is best and most worthwhile is 
the insight into character and into spiritual truths which 

















leaven the pages. Such a happy faculty shines out, for ex- 
ample, in the situation wherein Rhoda’s husband stands 
listening to her burial service and reflects that 
. . . the soul’s unworthiness and weakness was the only 
rock on which the life of contemplation could be built. 
... The same thought had been expressed elsewhere, for 
it was a conclusion which great minds held in common. 
... You met it in Dante, and la Sua voluntade é nostra 
pace became the peak of poetry. Every morning at 
Mass you heard the thrice-repeated Domine non sum 
dignus, and that confession became the peak of prayer. 
The two books are remarkably complementary to one an- 
other. What The Quiet Man lacks in depth, The Unbroken 
Heart supplies; what Mr. Speaight has not of gracefulness 
and warmth, Mr. Purcell fills in. Read together, both books 
join in concerted testimony to the many-sidedness of the 
faith. Harotp C. GARDINER 


TIGER-TOWN AU VIF 


Detroit Is My Own Home Town. By Malcolm Bingay. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.75 
PERSONALITIES SPARKLE all through the pages of 
this highly personal but informative series of sketches about 
the fourth largest city in the United States. To most Ameri- 
cans, Detroit is merely: 1) the center of the automobile 
industry, 2) the home of the Detroit Tigers and, more 
recently, 3) the “arsenal of democracy.” But to Mr. Bingay, 
author of the “Good Morning” column in the Detroit Free 
Press, it is above all else “the old home town.” 

Malcolm Bingay makes no effort to play down the fact 
that Detroit is a great industrial center. He glories in its 
engineering achievements. Henry Ford, Walter Chrysler, 
K. T. Keller, William S. Knudsen, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Fred M. Zeder and Charles F. Kettering are his heroes, 
and share the honors with William C. Durant, Barney Old- 
field and Eddie Rickenbacker. The Fisher brothers do not 
get much attention. He rhapsodizes over Kettering’s “brave 
new world” of an engineer’s Utopia 

“This wheeled thing” has now taken baseball for a ride 
in Detroit. Walter O. Briggs, automobile body-builder, came 
to the rescue of the Detroit American League Baseball Club 
during the depression by advancing the money to acquire 
the services of Mickey Cochrane, who became catcher- 
manager of the championship teams of 1934-35. Those teams 
did much to lift Detroit out of the doldrums. 

Mr. Briggs now owns the Detroit Tigers, a team which 
he runs, not for profit, but to give Detroit the best baseball 
in the finest park money can provide. Detroit has responded 
in the grand manner. It has hundreds of amateur teams. The 
day may come when the professional team will be made up 
of Detroiters. No wonder Detroit Is My Own Home Town 
is a baseball fan’s book. The author, in fact, has done his turn 
as a sports writer. The chapter on Ty Cobb should be re- 
quired reading im the nation’s high schools. 

Detroit has had more than its share of “characters.” 
Cadillac, who founded it, was a fake Count. Judge Woodward, 
after whom the main street is named, was a tyrant on the 
bench. Hazen S. Pingree, who sits in bronze imperishability 
in Grand Circus Park, was at fifty a millionaire shoe manu- 
facturer, “a kindly, benign, softspoken, churchgoing gentle- 
man of the old order.”Then he went into politics, became 
mayor, and turned into “a resourceful battler, a boisterous 
master of career-killing invective.” He brought Alex Dow 
to “the old home town.” Pingree put the whole State of 
Michigan behind Teddy Roosevelt’s progressivism so solidly 
that in 1912, eleven years after the old shoemaker’s death, 
it piled up a greater majority for T. R. than any other State. 
Another “character” was old Jim Scott. He was such a 
Scrooge that he would not allow children to play on any 
of the many vacant lots he owned. He fought, sued and 
unleashed his profane tongue on everyone he ran into. But 
when he died he left enough money to the city to build the 
million-dollar memtorial fountain in Belle Isle, a monument 
to Detroit’s most hated son. Detroit got the fountain, and 
old Jim sits under a shower of water all summer. 

Many other greats and near-greats stud the pages: Albert 
Kahn, the architect; Clarence Budington Kelland, the writer ; 





A distinguished poet 
selects the finest Catholic poetry 
of seven hundred years 


THE GOLDEN 
BOOK OF 
CATHOLIC POETRY 


Edited by 


ALFRED NOYES 


A magnificent anthology with deep, 
personal significance for Catholic 
readers and with universal appeal 
for all poetry lovers. Included in 
the more than 350 selections, cover- 
ing the 13th century to the present, 
are poems by Mangan, Patmore, 
Colum, Belloc, and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. 
Illustrated with woodcuts by 
MARGARET ELY WEBS 








At all bookstores ° $3.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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wy THE 
“Z 
< EUCHARISTIC 
SACRIFICE 
By Rev. Edward Dahmus 


Not quite a hundred small pages, many of them pre- 
senting full-page original drawings by a famous artist, 
treat the Mass as a closely knitted religious drama, 
structurally complete in all its parts. 


The Mass is divided into three acts, the Passion, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension. Of these events the Mass 
= is a mystic renewal for the Mystical Body.—Neither “the 
Mass of the Catechumens” nor “the Canon” are even 
mentioned.—Forfeiture of ownership is the only kind of 
“destruction” required for a victim offered in sacrifice. 
—The Mass is an unbloody sacrifice, and this feature 
must be left unobscured by theories of “mystic death,” 
picturing of the shedding of blood, or physical destruc- 
tion of any kind in the Eucharistic Victim.—The mystic 
relationship effected by the Consecration is properly = 
called “the Eucharistic Union.” 2 


Seminarians practicing the Mass will not be over- 
absorbed in ceremonies if they keep this little book = 
within reach—Priests will learn to make the Holy & 
Sacrifice an opus operantis if they study this booklet. & 
-—Laymen will find in the wonderful pictures what they 
may fail to find in the text—Theologians and teachers 
of religion, cautious and timid at first, will gratefully = 
embrace the little book, “so simple, so concise, so sub- & 


lime, so true.” 
$1.50 
Buechler Publishing Company, Belleville, Ill. = 
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COMMUNISM 


AND MAN 


F. J. SHEED 


The review quoted in our advertisement 
on May 4 


was by 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


We apologize to anyone we may have led to 
suppose that the book was by Mr. Belloc, the 
review by Mr. Sheed. 
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Devotional Booklet for June 


HEART 


OF THE KING 
by 


THOMAS H. MOORE, S.J. 
“ 


This 60-page booklet, by the well-known theologian 
and retreat-master offers a new approach to the 
Devotion of the Sacred Heart, linking it with the 
Kingship of Christ. It closes with the full text 
of Miserentissimus Redemptor. 


Ww 


Ideal pamphlet for private mediation, community 
reading, courses of sermons during the month of 


June. 





Attractive cover. Low priced for church racks. 


6 copies: $1. 
$0 copies: $6.50 100 for $10.50 
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Eddie Guest,’the versifier; and eminent citizens who have 
contributed richly to the upbuilding of Detroit while 

the spotlight of publicity. Father Gabriel Richard, one 
America’s truly great figures, is given the credit he ates 
for founding (with two others) the University of Michigan, 
bringing the first printing press to Detroit, saving the city 
during the plague, and being the only Catholic priest ever to 
serve in Congress—as a delegate from Michigan Territory. 

With so many heroes, a book needs a villain. He is James 
Couzens, early partner of Ford, later Mayor of Detroit 
and United States Senator from Michigan, and donor of the 
Couzens Children’s Fund. Bingay pins on the Senator the 
blame for the bank-holiday, which (he says) Couzens refused 
to avert out of hatred for Detroit bankers and for Henry 
Ford. Father Coughlin is mentioned, since Bingay let loose 
on him, but the public reaction against the author is passed 
over in silence. 

Mention should have been made of the two universities in 
“the old home town,” Wayne and the University of Detroit. 
Labor gets nearly no space. Otherwise this book does give a 
fair idea of the metropolis, with its core of old culture and 
phenomenal burgeoning of new. The great struggle of Ameri- 
can life, that of bringing the mechanical and material ad- 
vances of our inventive and productive powers under spiritual 
control, reaches its highest intensity in the Motor City, 
“Dynamic Detroit.” That struggle could be the theme of a 
great study. Bingay’s sketches do not touch on the theme 
very directly, but they suggest it. Roperr C. Hartnett 


SINO-AMERICAN GOOD WILL 


Hunan Harvest. By Theophane Maguire, C.P. The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 

Doctors East, Docrors Wust. By Edword H. Hume, 
M.D. W. W. Norton and Co. $3 


IT IS VERY INTERESTING to read these two books con- 
secutively, for each has the same merit, and each the same 
defect ; together they serve to point up the thinking for the 
American public on books about China today. 

Hunan Harvest is the retrospect of a Passionist mission- 
ary, whose service in China was terminated, twenty-odd 
years ago, by the bad conduct of an ornery mule which he had 
used as a peripatetic pulpit in his long journeys in the in- 
terior. Dr. Hume, coincidently, also writes of Hunan Prov- 
ince, recalling his experiences thirty-odd years ago as a pio- 
= in establishing the medical teaching mission, Yale-in- 

ina. 

Inevitably, there lies the defect of these books. They deal 
with days long gone, with China before the civil wars and 
the emergence of the Chiang Kai-shek regime at Nanking; 
with China before the Japanese invasion and occupation. 
There is an unfortunate dearth of good books, or good writ- 
ing, about China of today. Yet, for Sino-American friendship 
and mutual understanding this is our great desideratum. 

The merit of the two books is that, on every page, the 
authors have made clear the natural affinity between the Chi- 
nese people and the men-of-good-will of American back- 
ground. The very fact that Father Maguire, in a Pittsburgh 
hospital, used his enforced vacation from editing the Sign 
to write down his memories of his friends in China; that Dr. 
Hume uses the sunset hours of his life to recall the brave 
days when American doctors taught Chinese students, and 
learned from Chinese physicians—this very reality empha- 
sizes the natural friendship of Eastern and Western peoples, 
once economic or political rivalry or exploitation is exor- 
cized. 

Dr. Hume is a Protestant medical missionary; Father 
Maguire a Catholic priest of a missionary order; the unani- 
mity of their testimony to the friendship natural between 
Chinese and American is impressive. It is not necessary to 
believe this reviewer, or Walter Lippmann; it has been on 
record since Henry Adams, behind the scenes with John 
Hay at the time of the Boxer Rebellion, saw it clearly. On 
the inter-relations of China, Russia and America, ultimately 
hangs the future history of the Asian continent. Either China 
goes Christian, or it goes communist. It is as simple as that 
and much more imminent than the average American real- 




















izes. Dr. Hume and Father Maguire in their books have 
made the contribution in their power. What China and Amer- 
ica need at the moment is some competent writer with up- 
to-the-minute knowledge, who will write the book about 
China of today for us Americans. 

Why should literature about China be left to leftist en- 
thusiasts like Edgar Snow and Agnes Smedley? What about 
the Columban, the Jesuit, the Franciscan, the Maryknoll 
priests who carried on heroically at their posts through the 
war-years and under Japanese Occupation in China, Man- 
churia, Korea? Is there none of them to take pen in hand 
and portray our Chinese brethren to the American people? 

Let Archbishop Richard J. Cushing in his eloquent fore- 
word to Hunan Harvest supply the stimulus: “These are 
dangerous days . . . for the political institutions of free men. 
Dangerous above all, for the cause of those supernatural 
realities for which Christ suffered and died. . . . Father 
Maguire has shown the milieu of the missionary as ‘the 
homeland’ of a group of human beings created by God like 
ourselves, sharing with us the longings and aspirations of 
our common human nature. ... Each pagan generation has 
only one chance to hear the message of Christ. Tomorrow 
they will be old, dead. Unless we, the people of our genera- 
tion, get to them mow . . . Christ on the Cross will have 
thirsted in vain for their souls.” 

Read these books for their valiant account of how, a gen- 
eration ago, American men gave their careers to bring the 
message of Christ to the China of pre-war days. 

DorotHy WAYMAN 


7 Buntinc. By Angela Thirkell. Alfred A. Knopf. 
THERE ARE AT LEAST two ways of looking at this 
static, placid novel of a changeless England amid change: 
the jaundiced and the kindly. Or, put another way, the 
socially conscious and the lightly whimsical. Because the 
book is strangely bifurcated into irresponsible snobbery on 
the one hand and yet has the legitimately light touch of a 
Jane Austen-Trollope-Wodehouse lineage, one is forced, 
I think, to react to it in both of the possible ways. The book 
is not fused; one cannot have a reaction of wholeness to it. 

The people and the setting are in the backwash of the 
later part of the war. The husband of one of the characters 
—there is no protagonist, least of all Miss Bunting herselfi— 
has apparently been missing in action, though by no means 
surely dead, for many months. But Jane Gresham must “go 
on,” and she goes on in the midst of the most determined 
ongoers one could ever meet. The war is held 
at arm’s length; the serious business of the book concerns 
the social ambitions of a Mr. Adams (self-made but not a 
gentleman) and his bouncing, boyish daughter Hester to 
find social acceptance in middle-class Hallbury. Now there 
is danger here: one can be humorless and miss the point of 
the fun. Mrs. Thirkell has anticipated the heavy-handed 
reader in her nooo rong or ae J ES who misses 
the point of everything, especially of English humor. 

But Mrs. Thirkell has rather missed the point of this kind 
of writing, as Wodehouse never did: the author keeps 
himself out of it. Mrs. Thirkell is forever being snobbish 
and superior in propria persona. Take an appalling instance. 
Lord Stoke has asked Gradka in kindly terms about her 
fellow Poles. Thus Mrs. Thirkell: “(Now if there is one thing 
a Mixo-Lydian cannot bear, it is to be confused with a Pole, 
for every Mixo-Lydian child knows that Mixo-Lydia utterly 
defeated the Poles in twelve hundred and fourteen in a great 
battle, where no less than five Mixo-Lydians were left dead 
upon the field, and seven Poles and a boy.” Now there you 
have the ultimate in snobbery, snobbery about the death 
tolls of the dimmer races. 

But there is fun, too, and it is light and gentle. There 
is the gentleness of Anne Fielding, growing to a knowledge 
of books and people as she sheds her shyness and becomes 
part of the social world. Hester Adams is not meant to 
be liked, but I like her for her pathetic gaucherie, for her 
preference for bicycle-pumps to tea-cups. Miss Bunting, a 
rather formidable and yet gentle old governess (a female 
Colonel Blimp) is good, gy ty a too conscious- 

i izes o . 
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The Magnificent Yankee 


A New Play 


By EMMET LAVERY 


as reviewed by John Mason Brown in The Saturday 
Review of Literature 


“What comes across the footlights at the Royale is 
warm, uncommon, and welcome. It is something our 
stage seldom offers, because most Broadway producers 
have no comprehension of it. It is something which has 
to do with what is best in our national heritage; some- 
thing which reaffirms our belief in the decencies of 
decent individuals. It involves hopes, standards, and 
emotions which most of us have long known without 
bothering or quite daring to phrase, and which even 
now we find it easier merely to feel. 


. . « Without waving any bunting or relying on the 
blare of brass bands, it succeeds in being a patriotic 
play. It is patriotic in the finest sense, inasmuch as 
it makes us proud of what is most cultured, tolerant, 
and progressive in our democratic inheritance.” 


Current ARTHUR HOPKINS production at the 
Royale Theatre in New York with LOUIS CALHERN 
and DOROTHY GISH in the leading roles. 





To be published during July in cloth covers 
at $2.00 by 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St. 811 West 7th Street 
New York, N. Y Los Angeles, Calif. 
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cAnnouncement of 


TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 


To make available to Catholic schools and 
colleges well trained Newman Graduates of 
Leading Universities. 


Federation of Newman Clubs 
33 East Sist Street New York 22, New York 








PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY 
A Study of St. Thomas’ Commentary 
on the Eight Books of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
by James A. McWilliams, S.J. 


St. Lewis University 
Paper bound—$2.00; Cloth bound—$2.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE 
A Symposium by Eighteen Prominent Catholic Scholars 
Rev. Charles A. Hart, ed. 


Catholic University of America 
A new reprint, paper cover only $.50 « copy 
Both works published and available at the ice of the Seoretary, 
American Catholic Philosophic Aesochetion, Coomeitt University of 
merica, Washington 17, D.C. 
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THEATRE 


COME MARCHING HOME, presented by the Blackfriars 
in their 57th Street playhouse, is a thoughtful play that de- 
serves more attention than my present space allows. Defer- 
ring comment until another day, I turn to something less 
important but more entertaining. 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN. Some things are taken for 
granted. It has become second nature with most of us to 
assume that General Motors builds dependable refrigerators, 
that Rogers Peet turns out well-tailored suits and that Rich- 
ard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II are experts in 
producing knockout musical shows. No one will be disillu- 
sioned by their most recent production. 

The show has a sound but not too original story by Her- 
bert and Dorothy Fields. Irving Berlin wrote the music, and 
Ethel Merman stars in it, with top honors divided between 
Miss Merman and Mr. Berlin. The former, perhaps, has a 
slight edge. 

It is true that Mr. Berlin provides the star with several 
tuneful and humorous (but not spotless) songs, but it is 
Miss Merman’s style that puts them over. The evening this 
scribe visited The Imperial she had half a dozen opportu- 
nities to stop the show, and twice she could not help it. The 
audience kept calling her back. 

Ray Middleton, who plays opposite Miss Merman, is an 
eye-filling specimen of man with a pleasing voice, and his 
histrionic talent is sufficient for his role. Joshua Logan’s 
direction is competent, the dances by Helen Tamiris, espe- 
cially the Indian adoption ceremony, have an unpretentious 
beauty, and Lucinda Ballard’s costumes are, for want of a 
better word, elegant. Jo Mielziner’s sets are something to 
write home about. Annie Get Your Gun is a grand, gorgeous 
and side-splitting show. If you have adhesions, keep away. 


ON WHITMAN AVENUE, presented by Canada Lee and 
Mark Marvin in The Cort. Maxine Wood is author, Margo 
a director, and a swell set is provided by Donald Oecen- 
slager. 

In the last act a young wife comes down with parturition 
pains, and a grandpappy is stricken with a heart attack. Both 
of them are members of a Negro family who have been 
evicted from their home because they rented an apartment in 
a white neighborhood. The author, trying for pathos, 
achieves bathos, ruining an essentially good play. The char- 
acters are as human as your landlord or the Greek restaura- 
teur across the street, and their motivation is sound. Will 
Geer once again proves himself a superlative actor. Canada 
Lee, head of the evicted family, is too tragic. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


FILMS 


CLUNY BROWN. There is a wealth of highly mannered 
comedy in this film version of Margery Sharp’s novel of a 
below-stairs heroine who mingles with the upper classes on 
terms of ingenuous equality, and the total effect of the 
adventure is amiable and consistently amusing. Cluny is sent 
into service when her zeal for an uncle’s plumbing business 
establishes the fact that she does not know her place. But fate, 
in the person of a refugee from pre-war nazism, follows 
her and, between her clumsiness and his cadging, the affairs 
of a country house are scrambled and unscrambled in rapid 
succession. Class distinctions are a matter for fun in this 
treatment, and the Hitler menace is good for a retrospective 
smile as the fugitive philosopher endures the protective in- 
stinct of his British friends and winds up writing murder 
mysteries for American consumption. Ernst Lubitsch’s direc- 
tion is at its clever best, with only random hints of his sug- 
gestive stock in trade. Charles Boyer and Jennifer Jones 
are amusingly atypical for a change, and Richard Haydn’s 
caricature of a proper pharmacist is perfect. Peter Lawford, 
Reginald Owen, Sara Allgood and a generally excellent cast 
make this mature entertainment of a high order. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) 


DRESSED TO KILL. In spite of paltering modernizations, 
there is an antique charm about the skulduggery encountered 
by Sherlock Holmes which sets this above the clinical crime 
of contemporary thrillers. There will probably always be a 
tight circle of devotees to cheer as Holmes saves the Bank 
of England, even though both he and the bank are no longer 
what they used to be. The present adventure is concerned 
with the attempts of a counterfeiting gang to find plates con- 
cealed in penitentiary music-boxes. The tempo set by Ray 
Neill is in keeping with the leisurely unfolding of the plot, 
and the deductive genius of Baker Street is played tradi- 
tionally by Basil Rathbone, with Nigel Bruce as the equally 
traditional Watson. This minor mystery will prove adequate 
for family followers of the Holmes cycle. { Universal) 


SHE WROTE THE BOOK. In the good old pre-Hollywood 
days, Newman pointed out that preaching without practising 
was the common fault of satirists, so it is not remarkable 
that this film, which starts out as a jibe at the current liter- 
ary idol, the risqué authoress, slips into dubious dialog. The 
plot presents an amnesia complication, with a female pro- 
fessor of calculus mistaken for the novelist and using the 
mischance to refinance her college. Joan Davis and Jack 
Oakie would have been successful without the business which 
succeeds in marring this comedy. ( Umtversal) 
Tuomas J. FrTzMorris 


PARADE 


BONE-HEADED ACTIONS erupting like a rash on the 
nation’s face must have recalled to many people the con- 
flicting theories regarding boners held by two poets, Alex- 
ander Pope and Horace. . . . Horace looked on howlers in 
pretty much the way he looked on rain—as something inev- 
itable. . .. Human nature, being what it is, will beget bloom- 
ers, or so he thought. . . “Even the worthy Homer some- 
times nods,” he pointed out. . . . Pope, on the other hand, 
believed that numerous human actions classified as boners 
are really disguised stratagems. He stated his position thus: 
“Those oft are stratagems which errors seem. Nor is it 
Homer nods, but we that dream.” . . . Events of the week, 
turning out boners in mass-production fashion, seem to 
support the Horation viewpoint and to disprove the theory 
of Pope. . . . In Michigan, a usually alert auctioneer, instead 
of putting under the hammer the old overcoat marked for 
sale, mistakenly auctioned off his own expensive, ritzy top- 
coat. . . . In Wyoming a freight engineer, finding his new 
and uncomfortable false teeth were taking his mind off the 
track ahead, transferred them from his mouth to a pocket full 
of old papers. Deciding later to burn the papers, he threw 
old papers and new teeth into the locomotive firebox and 
ended the run toothless. . . . In Nebraska, a woman sitting 
in an auto next to a parking meter, lifted a_police- 
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man’s eyebrows with the query: “Officer, I've got twenty 
minutes left on that meter. Do I have to sit here until it’s 
up?” ...In the State of Michigan, a judge, following a ver- 
bal tilt with an attorney, snapped: “Ten dollars for contempt 
of court.” The attorney rebutted: “Ten dollars would not be- 
gin to express my contempt for this court.” Replied the 
judge: “Fifty dollars.” Recalling that silence is golden, the 
attorney stopped rebutting. 


There are numerous types of boners, some of little mo- 
ment, others fraught with serious consequences. . . . Most 
serious boner of all is that perpetrated by twentieth-century 
man in his relationship with God. . . . Shortly after the turn 
of the century, man had grown ‘so irreligious that God, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Washington judge, an- 
nounced a penalty: “World War I for contempt of Me.”. . . 
Modern man, like the attorney, rebutted with continuing for- 
getfulness of God. . . . “World War II,” said God... . It 
is to be hoped that modern man, standing now in the middle 
of the bloodiest of all centuries, will imitate the attorney and 
realize he cannot go on showing contempt for God... . 
Only by a return to the Great Judge can the human race 
escape hearing the awful sentence: “World War III.” 
Joun A. Toomey 














CORRESPONDENCE 


HAMILTON VS. GIOLITTI 


EpiTor: It was my intention, accepting Fr. Durkin’s diag- 
nosis of Giolitti’s role in Italian politics, to call in question 
the similarity he suggested to Hamilton’s role in American 
politics (America, April 20 and May 11, 1946). 

In the January 18, 1946, issue of Commonweal, Fr. Dur- 
kin published an extremely suggestive article dealing with 
Italy’s experience with parliamentary democracy in the years 
following 1870. In it he said: 

The distinctive fact about the post-1870 political scene 

in Italy is this: behind the constantly shifting cabinets 

and distinct from the legislature is always clearly per- 
ceptible a solid, powerful group which does not change 
when cabinets are changed. It is this group, and not the 
cabinets or the majorities in the legislatures, which holds 
the real governing power. This group is not a party, 
in the sense in which the Laborites in England or the 

Republicans in America are a party. It is a faction, a 

clique, a personal following of a single strong politician 

(p. 351). 


From 1896 to 1922, according to Fr. Durkin, Giolitti ruled 
this faction. He then gives a striking description of the way 
this faction ruled Italy: 
The focus of governing power. . . had shifted to an 
extra-constiiutional body composed of a few strong men. 
This small, compact group could make and unmake par- 
liamentary majorities at will and, therefore, could make 
and unmake cabinets at will (p. 352, italics inserted). 


I do not pretend to be prepared to judge the accuracy of this 
diagnosis of the role of Giolitti. Assuming that it ig correct, 
however, I do feel prepared to point out that such a role, 
far from suggesting an analogy with Hamilton’s, suggests 
a very striking contrast. 


From 1780, when Hamilton wrote his long letter to James 
Duane analyzing the weaknesses of the Confederation and 
outlining the kind of constitution the United States needed, 
until January 31, 1795, when he resigned from the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton stood forth as preeminently a statesman 
of constitutionalism. Why, for example, did Hamilton make 
the speech in the Constitutional Convention which Fr. 
Durkin quotes to prove that he was not, as he surely was not, 
a “radical democrat”? He made that speech to’ persuade the 
delegates to frame a constitution in conformity with political 
realities. His incessant effort was to have them adopt a 
constitution through which constitutionally elected and there- 
fore responsible representatives of the people could govern. 
He was tireless in his crusade to obviate the necessity with 
which Giolitti found himself, or thought he found himself, 
confronted, namely, of finding extra-constitutional ways of 
ruling a country whose constitutional system did not provide 
the stability essential to orderly political processes. 

From 1 to 1795, Hamilton was conspicuously active 
in constitutional functions. He was Collector of Continental 
Taxes in the State of New York. He was a member, twice, 
of the Continental Congress. He was a member of the New 
York State Assembly. He published The Continentalist series 
in 1781-1782 to urge his countrymen to adopt a better con- 
stitution, “adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” He was 
the first to suggest the Constitutional Convention. The Con- 
stitution adopted bears evidence, in almost every clause, of 
Hamiltonian constitutionalism. He .took the initiative in 
writing The Federalist, one of the world’s masterpieces of 
constitutional literature. Almost single-handed he won rati- 
fication of the Constitution in New York, incidentally against 
the efforts of Judge Yates, whose diary Fr. Durkin quotes. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Hamilton exploited the con- 
stitutional powers delegated to the National Government by 
our fundamental law. He did this, not as leader of “a faction, 
a clique,” but as the constitutionally appointed executive 
officer of a constitutionally elected President. Anything 
Hamilton had to say, he said in public documents, in his 
great State papers, his Reports on the Public Credit, for ex- 


ample. presented to Congress. When Congress refused to take 
action on his proposals, as it refused to take action on his 
great Report on Manufactures, Hamilton did not resort to 
extra-constitutional means of attaining his objectives. 

If Hamilton engaged in political maneuvers to bring the 
constitutionally chosen representatives of the people over to 
his policies, he did what every statesman, even “radical demo- 
crats,” constantly do in a political system like ours. But 
the foremost Hamiltonian scholars—Henry Jones Ford, 
Frederick Oliver, and Lynton Caldwell—all emphasize the 
point that Hamilton was not an adept in such tactics. 

That he did, to a limited extent, try to influence extra-con- 
stitutionally after his resignation from the Treasury in 1795 
is true. But that is not the period of his creative statesman- 
ship. He was very unsuccessful in that role, whereas he had 
been amazingly sucessful in his constitutional rele. 

Therefore I believe that the contrast between Giolitti and 
Hamilton is far more important than any analogy one might 
possibly find between them. I am sure that a reading of 
Lynton Caldwell’s excellent study, The Administrative 
Theories of Hamilton and Jefferson (1944), bears out this 
interpretation of a statesman of whom Lord Acton wrote: 


...no philosopher of equal genius ever presided over the 
formation of a great political society, or watched with 
equal sagacity the phenomena of its early growth 
(Lord Acton Says, ed. F. E. Lally, 1942, p. 210). 
I have no intention of prolonging this discussion, although 
I appreciate Fr. Durkin’s taking the trouble to explain his 
position and America’s indulgence in allowing us space. 


University of Detroit. Rosert C. Hartnett, S. J. 


KRAVCHENKO ON FREEDOM 


Epitor: Victor Kravchenko’s testimony on Russian life un- 
der the Soviet regime, published with the title, J] Chose 
Freedom, receives in America’s columns (May 18) the 
emphasis it deserves. Walter Dushnyck’s admirable review is 
on a level with his theme. 

On one point, which is far-reaching, may I venture a 
word? Kravchenko, according to Mr. Dushnyck, “has not 
lost faith in communism. . . . Simply, he could no longer bear 
the super-despotism of Stalin.” This negative account of the 
matter, similar to Dorothy Thompson’s, lies easily open to 
misconstruction. Kravchenko is at pains to declare that the 
rule of the Communist Party is the incubus on the Russian 
people; and that Stalin’s removal would not suffice to end it. 

What Kravchenko wants for his people is freedom, the 
freedom proper to human beings in any land, to Russians no 
less than Americans. Whether, in the present state of his 
opinions, freedom remains compatible with some abstract 
form of communism is another matter; although I read the 
book attentively, the point did not stick im my memory. 

The author crowns his work with a powerful appeal for 
the rise of American friends of the Russian people, precisely 
in counter-distinction to American friends of Soviet Russia. 
May we heed that timely call! 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. SMOTHERS 


REPLY TO MR. HARRISON 


Eprror: Your correspondent John M. Harrison (AMERICA, 
May 25) has taken a statement from Quadragesimo Anno 
out of its context. Where Pius XI states “strikes and lock- 
outs are forbidden,” he is recounting one of the principles 
of the corporative organizations in Italy at the time. It is 
not an enunciation of a moral principle. Mr. Harrison should 
read the encyclical more carefully. I would recall to him that 
both Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno were writ- 
ten and issued because of the oppression practised toward 
workingmen, not because of excesses on labor’s side, which 


had not yet occurred. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. James F. CLarity 
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THE WORD 


INTIMATELY CONNECTED ARE the three great: 
solemnities which mark the vernal season: Easter, Ascen- 
sion and Pentecost. Hence, over the Sunday within the 
octave of the Ascension there hangs the hush of climactic 
expectancy; it is the exciting period between the departure 
of Christ and the coming of the Advocate whom He prom- 
ised to send (John 15:26). In his Silver Episcopal Jubilee 
Address of 1942, Pius XII declared that these three festivi- 
ties “form a springtime of the spirit” which should cast an 
additional glow and glory on the external reawakening of 
nature. Furthermore, they celebrate the three fundamental 
mysteries which, in the early Church, shaped the minds and 
steeled the wills of our spiritual ancestors. 

They were men with hearts fixed unwaveringly on the 
Risen Christ, seated in glory on the right hand of the Father. 
In Him they saw the hope of their own resurrection and 
final glorification ; their souls were strong with the assurance 
that the sustaining presence of the Holy Spirit would enable 
them to face the trials foretold in today’s gospel. Fortified 
by these convictions, they rose to a grandeur of spirit which 
should inspire us in a day when, as the Pope says, “to have 
and keep the honor and the name of Christian one must un- 
dergo struggles .. . and trials not unlike theirs.” 

The Church has spread from her humble beginnings and. 
has embraced the whole world. But in “her dogma or in her 
strength” she does not change. “For we are the children of 
saints, and look for that life which God will give to those 
that never change their faith from him” (Tobias 2:18). 

In those early Christians the Holy Father sees four dis- 
tinguishing notes. These are imperturbable confidence in vic- 
tory derived from faith; limitless willingness to suffer; great 
Eucharistic devotion “arising from the deep conviction of the 
social efficiency of Eucharistic thought on all forms of social 
life” ; and, finally, a constant quest for greater unity of spirit 
and of hierarchy. 

Imbued with the high courage of faith, with Christ’s words 
“T have overcome the world” (John 16:33) in their ears 
and their hearts, the early Christians lived and died; and 
some of that flaming faith must warm our own dark days. 
“Thanks be to God Who has given us the victory” (I Cor. 
15:57) is the dauntless cry which comes down the ages to us. 
The source of their enthusiasm was their Eucharistic union 
with Christ, their vivid realization of what it meant to be 
brothers and sisters of Jesus. The same Divine Food united 
them in closest charity, made them sharers of a common 
hope, fused them into the solidarity of one family. Between 
them and their pastors, the bishops and the priests, was a 
unity tight, affectionate, mutually precious. So it was in the 
springtime of the Church, says the Pope; so must it be again 
this spring and every spring when the occurrence of Easter, 
Ascension and Pentecost reminds us of the God who died 
for us, rose for us, remains with us. 

It is a call to high sanctity as is also the gospel for this 
Sunday within the octave of Ascension. The gospel is taken 
from the Last Supper discourse of Christ, delivered when 
He had before Him a clear vision of His own sufferings on 
the morrow and of the suffering which His disciples would 
have to face through all the tomorrows of history. 

Ours is a day of pain-killers; popular analgesics are of- 
fered to us in omnipresent advertisements. It is one of those 
immortal ironies that the very age in which man’s inventive 
genius found so many ways of killing pain, likewise discov- 
ered innumerable methods of killing men. Suffering must 
come, sacrifice is inevitable; triumphant science will never 
succeed in upholstering the cross, which is the mark of 
Christ’s disciple in the early Church or the present day. 

Thinkers whose minds are haloed in faith have perceived 
this truth, and have realized that no surface remedy can 
cure an internal illness of the human heart. “That is what 
the anguish of the present day requires before all else,” M. 
Maritain wrote, “the world demands saints.” G. K. Chester- 
ton, remarking that societies collapse and empires go down 
in rolling ruin, asks : “What will remain? I will tell you. The 
Catholic saint will remain.” May the Holy Spirit enlighten 
us to see our destiny; strengthen us to embrace it, as long 
ago Andrew embraced his cross with eager love. 

Wut A. Donacuy 
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